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ABSTRACT 



This thesis reports /i^t^ effect of sex on the formation of 
educational plans. A theoreticaljmodel based on path analytic logic, 
was used to e,xamijie the relative influences of social origin and 
significant other influences on marital plans*, fertility plans and 
educational plans. Father 1 s education, mother 1 s education and the 
major family income-earner 1 s occupation were used as measures of social 
origin, while perceived encouragement by parents, teachers, guidance 
Counselors and friends to attend college, along with close friends 1 
college plans were included as measures of significant other influence. 

Additionally, .the effect of sex was ascertained through a set of dummy 

* • j '* * 

variables. A proportionate, stratified, random cluster sample of 301 

white high school seniors iti rural Louisiana constituted the sample. 
Besides obtaining, path* coefficients for .the hypothesized relationships, 
zero-order, first-order partial and multiple correlations of marital 
and fertility plans with educational plans were also computed for the* 
total sample and each sex separately. For the- total sample, over 30% 
of the variance in educational plans was accounted, for by the social i 
^origin and significant other influence variables. Statistically 
significant influences were , produced by perceived parental encourage- 
ment^ perceived' friends' encouragement and close friends 1 college 

plans. While sex di*d not have a significant influence on educational 

» * ■ .i * 

plans, it had a notable effect" on parental encouragement as_well as on 

marital and fertility plans.' Although the relationship between 

fertility plans and educational plans was trivial, the relationship 



ix 



between maritaX plans and educational plans was significant. A 

- * ' - ' ' I ( 

^ strong positive^ associatidn between marital and educational plans for 

s**» *// /. v* • |^- ^ 

females cont/asted with a significant inverse relationship between 
these variables, for males. Thu^, it was concluded that the influence 

■// ' ' ' ' ' : • J '.' •"• 

of sex 'onr the formation of educational plans is largely indirect and 



is mediated through parental encouragement and marital 




plans. 



• 
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CHAPTER I 

* 

# * INTRODUCTION . 

r . „ * ' r 

' , The Problem 

, . '« 

»/ 

* Among the distinguishing features of American society are 'growth 

in the number and distribution of high status. occupations,' increased 

educational prerequisites to* attain these jobs and greater availability 

of education for both sexes (Krauss, 1964:867). Given that success * 

is a dominant value of the society, ^outh are encouraged to develop 

educatiohal .plans which are compatible with upward social mobility. 

Since these, plans are quite complex, they mu6t be viewed in a broad 

context to grasp an understanding of v their formation.. Although numer- 

« *. 

ous inquiries have been made^ into the antecedents' of educational 
pj^rjs, no Cumulative theoretical framework exists within which to 
organize 'the amalgam of factors which have beeii found to be associated 

* * / V • s 

t • * * 

with these plans. Furthermore, the relationship of sex to the process 
of formulating educational plans has not been sufficiently investigated. 
Many direct sex comparisons which have characterized the previous 
research are -statistically problematic, explaining why an understanding 
of sex* differences ill" this process is 'gtill unclear. x e 

* " Purpose- and Significance -of the Study ' • ' 

This research w$s done with^the intent of rectifying the above 
limitations by: (1) applying :a theoretical fxamewqrk, 'based on a 
general systems approach, ( to the formation of v edtfcati<$nal plaps and 



(2) developing a more inclusive, theoretical model" of the for%ia£ion of 
educational plans and utilizing it to assess the effects of sex on 



thi6 process. , Specifically; the mode^^resses the relationship 
between social origin, significant other\inf lue\jce, marital plana 
(desired age at marriage) ^ fertility plans (desired number of* g 
children)' and educational plans. Sek is utilized aa.,an independent 



variable to ^Investigate whether male and female ycrpth^ftLffer^nti^B-y 
formulate tliQ se pJLafi s^ * - ' -* • , 

>ly, the significance of this*'dtudy vill, be to integrate 



Ul« 



tjie vast araoi^t of previous research educational j^tans into a more 

• • - , | * ~ - " V . ' • , ' 

coherent, and! thus more meaningful, theoretical scheme. The study 
» * * 

will^also add to the comprehensiveness of thi& resfe^rch domain by 
testing a more inclusive model of the. formation of, educ*!N^onal plans. 
In addition,, the study will' contribute *to the research whicnSses 
causal models to show the influence of $ex on educational plans.' 
final element of this research whict} enhances its significance is 
th^ rural sample studied. A greater epphasis on this Segment of tlie 
population has .emerged in recent years and this study is intended 



to add' to this g^bwing, body tof knowledge;. 



Order and Content of the 



A theotetical framework based on feyst<yns theory is presented 

iii Chapter IX. "Systems theory provides a viable framework and *a tf 
^ - . " ■ • , ' , " '« * 

logical rationale for understanding the complexities involved. in 



the formation of . educational plans. This 



Chapters 




rramewoek is utilized* to 



organize a set of concepts that will be used to bvalyate several 
previously developed models o£, educational plans .and to guide the 
formation of a more inclusive^theor^tical mcrdel, "which is empirically 
tested. • ■ / '•" /, 

e 9 * 

In the third chapter, several extant models of .educational Jplans 
» 9 

are reviewed. The main purpose of this chapter i§ to show the 

'ft ' * i * 

direction that previous research on this topic h$s followed. 5>articu- 

lar emphases is placed on the variables employed and thfe logic under- 
lying their use as well. as the contribution of the model to existing 
knowledge. The theoretical model being tested in thi$ study is then 
presented. 

Previous empirical lit drat ure on sex differences in educational 
plans ahd their antecedents are reviewed in Chapter IV so that a 
baseline for comparisons will be available. The specific variables^ 
considered in the review are social origin, significant other 
influence, marital plans, fertility plans and educdtional plans. 
, Methods and procedures are presented in tfie fifth chapter. 

■L ' " 

This includes information on the data being utilized, the operational 

ables and the analytical techniques employed. 
The analysis is initiated in Chapter VI by testing the proposed 
model for males and females separately. These findings .deal with 
the sex-specific aspects of £he process which are operative in the 
formation of educational plans. The direct and indirect effects of 
sex on this process are examined in the seventh chapter so' that 
inferences can be made about the dynamics involyed in ,dif ferential v 
outcomes between males and females* • ' 



0 « * * 

Summary and Implications of^the study are given in the final 
chapter (VIII). Limitations of this study and suggestions for 
further research are also provided. - 



/ 




THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK i A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO THE 

FORMATION OF EDUCATIONAL PL/iNS a 



Dill 



The purpose of this chapter is to «et the stage for subjfeauejit 
conceptualizations and analyses by explicating a theoretical frame- 
work within whix:h to organize existing knowledge on educational plans 
and their antecedents. The theoretical framework utilized draws 
heavily from what has been labeled a general (or modern) systems / 
approach (Parsons, 1951; Buckley, 19 67; Berrien^ 1968; Bertrknd, 1972; 
Falk,* 1975). . ^ducational plans, if on| subscribes to a ^eveltpmental^ 

formation, can be viewed as the outcome of a pro cessual flow through 

/• i • v 

a complex of components or factors directly related in' a causal net- f 
work, .such that each component is related to at least some others in 

\ ' ' ■• 

a more or less staHle s fashion within any particular period of time 

' : h ' . - ' 

(cf. Buckley, 1967; Berrien,. 1968). '] 

' ' • '* * -t '** 

." r ' ~ A Brief Overview of Systems Theory 



The processual flow .involved in the development of educational ' a 

' ' ■ / *. *' 

plans relates the individual to cultural and societal elements which 
holcl important consequences for the integration and maintenance of 
a, society, f Parsons (1951) 4nvisions v thia relationship in a hierarchical 
arrangement such that cultural 'elements (value orientations) circum- 

scribe or limit the range of soQletal elements (n6rm$tive standards*, as' 

* * «* ' ' 

pranslated into expectations On actors playing roles) which in turn* , 



-limit * the decision-making 'process of the individual Q (at the personality 
level). A definite informational flow becomes readil^ apparent in 'this 
hierarchy of systemic components* Another readily -apparent consldera- 
tion stemming from this hierarchy is man's relationship to his culture 
and society* Micro analyses of a systems nature are forced to consider 
the "whole" in understanding the development » of a single part. The 
individual component or the personality ^level will be the focUs of 
'much of the following discussion because it is here that goalrattain- 
flient (i.e., education) becomes a functional requisite for societal 
integration and goal plans are reflective of this function (cf. Parsons 
1551; 1966; 1972). , \ t ' . 

Diverging from general systems terminology briefly, a cxHiciai*^ 
el^lnent to consider in the study of educational plans is the relation- 

ship of the individual to culture and society as manifested in the 

% 1 ■ * 

development of a personality. On aa individual basis, personality 

« 

* 4 * 

can be viewed as the sum* total of personal attributes including 
both biological and! psychological characteristics (Bertrand, 1972:5), 
Dissecting this definition,, two types of factors can be delimited as 
instrumefital,in the formation of a personality; those ; that arej 
biological and thus external to the individual's immediate control 

. - "* S \ j ^ T . . 

and those which are psychological and thus developmental and dynamic 
in nature.. Neither exjLsts without the other. Innate differ£hces . 



1 * : 

" By personality, I art now referring to individual qualities 
and not to the common Parsonian usage, which will henceforth be 
referred, to a9 personality level* . Of. course, an intimate'.degree of 
correspondence exists between the two ^oncepts. fc ' 



* ' ■ .» - » 

• / . « — ■ 

/ ■ , . / 



such as race, sex and innate capability are examples of biological 



factors (Parsons, 1951:^42;. Bertrand, 1972:7).' For the /sake bf ttois 
discussicfti, one's self conception is an example of a psychological 
factor. *The self concept is a learned product and as* such relies, 

? ** ' 

heavily 6n an informational flow.. 

« . 
* • 

• Although relating to a "specific* individual, the two aspects of 

the, personality are markedly different, yet crucially interrelated. 

The' biological factor?, in, essence, exert ( an influence on the psycho- 
• ' T" " * i - 

logical aspect, because biologica'l attributes serve to "categorize 11 

(Woelfel and Haller, 1971) the individual into socially meaningful f 

groups' (Persons, 195 J.). r /These social groups are external to the 

individual and are constrained by« cultural aqd. societal values and 

norms*, which when translated into expectations, hold donsiderable' „ x 

: relevance for personality self concept) development. The rolp 

' expectations, f^t example, concerning females may be highly influential 

for subsequent s^lf conceptipns^ ard goal attainment. " 

that structural constraints end^ 



It would the naive to suggest 



ERIC 



(with biologically determined' categories.; Although not an immediate, j , 
jjart of^the personality, situational variables are another set of j 

TV ' --v . * • \ • 

factors which are particular to .the individual yet infused with , 
structural significance (Bertrand, 197^:7). These 'factors, like' 1 j ^ 
the biological factors', &erve' an input function for the system by I 7 
providing information relevant .to personality development. According, 

to Bertrand (£9,72), situational variables are those environmental > 

I • ';h . ■ l! 

conditiotis^over which .fche individual has little or no control. * Tjl|ese 

variables include economic, "political, geographic, religious anc 

' . \ • . ■ 



J 



family , aspects pf each ^individual life (Bertrand^ 1972:7). Consider, 
for example, the stru/tural meaning and expectations conveyed by the . 

/ r : '' ' ■ ;V 7 

social, class background o£ a youth on the development of his?her person 

City. • '' t ■ .'• ' '■' 



Socialization provides the necessary link between the structural 

information .and the development of a personality (Parsons, 1966:12). 

' ■ • 1 

This link canhot^be overemphasized. As mentioned previously, the 

psychological aspect of "personality is learned through social interac-- 

ti.ou< and "as such does not exist apart from 'socialization. The ascribed 

meaning* attached' to biological ^nd situatidnal attributes is trans- 

mit ted through -socialization, processes. George Herbert Mead Q.934)* 

^extends th;Ls line* of. thinking to the conclusion that a "self 11 does 

not exist until society creates one. The norms and expectations 
* * 

associated with social categories temper the socialization processes 
as Well as the type 'of' relationships involved.** ' 
. But obviously* socialization is a multifarious process involving 
a number "of* variables, and therefore/ no two personalities are 

' 1 • ■ \ ~ ' 1 ■ \ ■ ' \ 

identical (cf. Bertrand, 197^:7) . Although individual variation does 
ocdur, socialization nevertheless .corresponds quite closely to 
sttuctural information about the individual and his/her situational 
cQiitext . . ' 1 . > / t m * 

A logical consequence of developing- a self concept is^an..- 
. individual \s perceptipn of reality (FaJ.k, 1975).* Qiven the systemic 
flow of* information from social structure to the development of a 
personality, this perception should be similar" for those . indlviflUals 



who share'particular structurally defined /at tributes. This perception o 

bf reality is intimately associated w\Dth a mentally constructed 

/ * - £ » . „ • 

' ranking or hierarchy of goal options. These g6al options are ranked 

according to.rewdrds dnd ease of attainment,, and then, in consideration 

'*'••' * ."**'• 

of 'all relevant information transmitted to the personality, the * 
individual undergoes a "compromise process" which results in a 
selection of one of the possible options available (Falk, 1975)* To* 
temper this k hi'ghly abstract account of the process of goal selection, 
a more systematic framework is, spelled out to specify a number of 
pro'cessual components and , to depict the informational flow fron^ 
antecedent structural variables to the development of a self concept 
and eventually to the formation of educational plans. 



A Theoretical Framework for the Study 
< of Educational Plans r 



. A systems framework utilizing the aforementioned^ ideas .can be 
devised for the study of educational pl^ns* As depicted in Figure l', 
an % informational flow can be traced from antecedent structural * * 
compohents to personality compoents via socialization, and ultimately 
to educational plans. The systemic components ..can be conceptualized , 
as inputs, throughputs and outfits thus emphasizing the processual 
nature of the relationships. Inpufts are, the youth (students) 

. - . N - - , •*>• •/• ■ / v 

without coherent educational plans yet possessing biological and 
situational attributes which have structural relevance. m .The' through^ 
put mechanises are processes' including socialization and the 
developnjent of a self concept, and -the output is educational pjlans, 



* Figure 1. A J Sy^ms Framework of the Formation of 
*~ • • • Educational Plans' 
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Biiefly,ua number of specific jfactors have been isolated as .key 
determinants of educational plans' and, thus deserve &ome elaboration 
in a systems content. 

Antecedent! Structural Factors (Inputs) 

As mentioned earlier, *t(here are two,, types of structural factors 
which are meaningful in this , analysis: biological and situational. 
Before identifying the specific variables that will be considered 
within each of these two categories, several clliaracteristics of 
structural factors should be noted. First, as mentioned before, °these 

factors ocpur external to the individual's control, yet dictate 

** * * ' >> * 

information, which has relevance for the individual (Bertrand, 1972:7). 

Secondly, as "givens" in this process, they force a degree of constraint 

or liberation upon the individual. Thirdly, these factors are not 

mutually exclusive but rather they are highly interactive among them- 

selves. Finally » although 'relatively fixed, the structural meaning 

attached to tjiese* fetors c$n, , and , will,, change/ oyer time depending on 

external conditions* and ia^prmational feedback (Buckley, 1967; Berrien, 

1968; B'ertrat^'- 19,72); ,/„ /*, . . . " ' 

Bio lo%ic&\lf determined varial$es (Bertrand, 1972:7) which have 

structural relevance for the individual are ^ce, sex and inftate 

' • • 2 " " ' "* •' ' 

Capability, (cf. Falk, 1975) . As iiehtioned previously, these ' 

biological characteristics serve ti categorize an individual into 

• - & ' . * * 

social gr&ups with structural 



mean 



as we 



innate capability is .employe 
1 as physical attributes and 



an individual* 



0° 
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ng (iii terms 6f values, tiorms 

in a broad sense do include toetttal 
cj|tecities which serve to categorize 



< 1 



and role expectg,tf ions) attached to them. Constraints follow accordingly. 



For 'example, perhaps a white male with favorable innate capabilities 

* . \ • » * 
(e.g., high mental capacity and no physical handicaps) will haye fewer 

structurally defined constraints limiting educational opportunity 

than a black female with unfavorable innate ^capabilities. 

Th^^econd group qf structurally defined factors are 'the situa- 

tional ones (Bertrand, 197-2:7). Specifically relevant variables 

included under tl)is rubric are factors such as region, residence and* 

social origin. Region is defined, as 3 specific geographical sub- 

sector within some larger more encompassing 'geographical sector* For 

example, lining in Region Z of the country may be a**c"ons training 

factor, but living in Statfe X of Region *Z may be more constraining 

than say State Y of Region Z, and furthermore, living in School 

* ' > ** ' 

District w of State X may be an even further constraint on educational 



opportunities! 



/ 



. Residence is a logical extension of region, although more 
, specific (i.e., usually relating to a homestead), ahd again relates 

V ' f 

to an oppbrtunity structure (see Sewell et al., 197&; Picou and, . 
Carter, .1976) ♦ For example, Lipset (1955) suggested that lower 
levels of 'attainment (educational, and bccupg.tional) of jrural youth 
might: be attributed to lowef aspirations resulting' from *a dearth of 
environmental influences favorable to high ^attaijimetit* v j . 

ili*A final! factor is social origin which is defined as a relative 

-'I ' /• '" • \ * . V* - • i* 

socioecbnamilc status which m$y eni^trder dr limit a youth 1 s education 



.Sewell e 



t a}., 



plans (seej^ewell and Shah,, Bayer, 1969a; Sewell fet al., 



1970; Woe If el; and Haller, 1971; Picou and Carter, 



1 



969,; 
976). 



■a 



This "is. a multifaceted concept wh$ih includes dimensions k such as . 
parental education -tinf erring a "particular" educational value climate) 

major* family income-earner f s occupational status, famil/ income, 

T ► 

number pf siblings, available resources, etc.* ■* . \ 

The involvement of these bioldgdcal and situational variables ' 

7 - 

with structural inequality (Falk, 1975) is illustrated JLn Figure X. 



Structural ^inequality refers to a constraining opportunity structure 

* I ^ • * 

that, may affect subsequent processes, and 'educational outcomes (cf* 
i "A \ 
I • • 1 *° ' 

Jencks et/at. , 1972:Ch. 5). In a number of instances, the biological 

■ /■. • 1 ■ ■ ',' ' ' : . 

and situational factors hold no inherent relevance for education, 

. f '•' '. • . ' . ••• :.- ■ ■ 

but when they are fused with structural meanings, .conditions £uch as 



structural inequality ^emerge. 

* , ^Beside's structural inequality, Peter Biau and his associates- 

' \ ■ " " 

(1956) have stressed the relevance of the basic socioeconomic orgarii- 

zatiori of^a society on occupational 4 plans, but its significance 

transGends the occupational boundaries (cf. Falk, 1975). One example 

of this phenop&pon is £he educational prerequisites for certain" 

jobs. Witliin a highly differentiated occupational structure,! 

educational prerequisites are intended to .represent a certain level 

of competency prior to entry into a specialized job. Another 

i ' ' i 

example is the increasing diversity of educational captions presently 
fcpen tOv the individual. Youth now have a wider variety. of , . 

alternatives available to them relative tp educational options past 

? - . *, 

high school graduation. ^ , 



In sum, the biQlogical and situational attributes of the. youth 
'are inputs in this systems proqess due to their structurally defined 
relevance. The information accorded thesfe attributes, largely 

, ' ' ■ \ ' ' 

determines subsequent systemic processes. Any consideration of m the 

formation of educational plans which neglects these factors is 

*,♦*... - , 

obviously ovfer^implified. 



IntejEvening Mechanisms (Throughputs) ^ \ 

"Socialization Processes. The informational>flow from the 

r — ■ — > — ' 

structural to the personality level is channeled through the pro'ces- 
ses of socialization. Succinctly stated, socialization involves 
developmental changes in personalities, through communidation, in 

emotionaliy v $ignif icant relationships 'which are shaped by social 

v #**.«" * * * 

r groups of varying .scope (Elkin and Handel, 1972:28). With reference 
t6 educational plans', a number of these emotionally significant 
relationships have been, empirically documented in the literature. 
Those, with whom we interact have been dichotomized as either general 
or significant others. Significant others are those individuals 
with whom there exists a strong emotional attachment, while general 
others are less emotively attached. It is the former which is 
of concern -here. Parents (Kahl, 1953; Borduav 1960; Herriott, 1962; 

i Rehb^rg and Westby, 1967; Kandel and Lesser, 1$69; Carter, 1972; 
Rehberg and Hotchkiss, 1972; Alexander and Eckland, 1974"; Picbu and 
Carter, 1976), peers (Kahl, 1953; Haller and Butterworth, 1960; , 
He^jriott, 1963; ^Lexandes and Campbell, 1964, Krauss, 1964; McDill and 
Cblemaiiy 1965; Slocum,* 1967;JCandel and Lesser ^1969; Carter, 1972; 
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«. ■ ■ _> ■ , 

k \ • " 

'Alexander andi'EcJcland, 1974; Picou and Chrter, 1976), teachers 
(Herriott, 1963;. Alexander »and Campbell, 1964; Rehberg andjfotchkiss, 
1972; Carter, 1972; Alexander and Eckland, 1^,74; Picou and Carter, ^ 
1976) and guidance counselors (Hetriott, 1963; Alexander and Campbell, 
1964'; Rehberg ^ and Hot chkiss, 1972) are among (those, having a 
significant influence on the formation <pf educational plans. Each 
of these, socializing agents wields a different 1 type', and degree of 

• s » x * * 

influence upon a youth depending oft the role relationship and the 
expectations involved in.^the situatibn (cf. Bertrand, 1972). 

Of 'course,* interaction .with these significant othets is.not the 
only f£cet $f socialization. /Another key ^spect of socialization Is 
modeling, which refers to the emulation of the behavior of somd 

significant, other (Kelly, 1952'; MertW, 1957; Herriptt, 1965; ' * 

< * t~, « i 

Woelfel and Haller, 1971;^ Picou and Carter, 1976), ^With reference 

to educational .plans, clqse friends are commonJLy "cited %k*fol£ 

• ' . . '» „ ' ' > 

models. Without a doubt the individual learns information necessary' 

C ' . * . o / 

to function within society through countless other experiences', but 
these examples involving^ communication ahd, modeling are nonetheless 

Crucial to the development of ■ educational plans. 

- *■ V >. 

Self Concept . ' The development /of the "self 11 is the outcome of 

socialization according t6 George Herbert 'Mead (1934). Although * 

. ' \ s v ■ 1 . r \* * V *'"~ ■ 

the !t self lf can be .viewed as an output within this framework, it 

also servearas'a mediating Influence on educational plans, when 

1 • ■ o , . 1 s r , , , 

the *latter taken, as aft output. The formation of a self concept 

.* ' * * . ■ 

is a product of the development of the personality and is. defined 
as. that organization, of qualities that an individual attributes to 
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himself Clinch, 1972:24.6). Even such basic qualities as sex ^nd 
, \>> 

race are reflected in a self concept and the social meaning attached 
to them has to be learned. Obviously, the relationship with 
socialization is important, for it is^ through tjiese processes that 
information is transmitted. Information from all pf the antecedent 
structural factors mentioned in the previous section is included in 
a self concept. An individual, is aware of his/her race, sex, region, 
social origin, etc. and this awareness results in two other components 

within this system which bear upon the formation of ap educational 

** « 

plan. The first ccjmponent is a mental ranking .pt hierarchy of 
possible educlttional plans in terms of desirability and the second 
component is a perceived reality of the situation. ^ 

Hierarchy of Desirability and Perceived Reality of Situation ! 
This hierarchy 6r level o£ desirability of educational options is 
the next outcome of this informational flow (see Figure l). v The 
individual will compose ^jfmejital ranking .of educational options 
in/tf^tms of desirability which is contingent upon anticipated^ * 

y v. v - ' s t > m ./ ] r 

fewards and ease of attainment. But more than this, the ranking* Is - 
Vcontingent on the. self concejp and a perceived reality of the - 
^situation and will result^in a' consideration of the possible 
educational options against' available information about the self. 

'■ ' • ' • -i^ 

be expected to vary Betweert*social groups ajrd therefore to some 



& 

Due to structural conditions, this perceived reality situation can 




degree, sp would educational plans. 



Output and InteractiotrWith Other "Open^ Systems 

\ • > 

* After formulating and confronting this mental hierarchy the m 
youth will selectively choose, through a compromise process (cf. 
Falk, 1?75), an^rticular chtflce from among the educational * 
possibilities. For one particular person, it may be graduate jjchool, 
tor anothe^i^may be vocational-technical training; but whate^r 
*it is, it represents a developmental choice in contemplation of 
s information which is .passed down through a systemic flow. 

A final condition which may bear heavily upon any educational 
• choice is information from other outside "open 11 systems (Bertrand, 
,1972:96). An "open" system accepts and responds to outside inputs 
such as information and depending on the nature of the 'information, 
arff rations in the perceived teality situation may result. For 
example, if a youth desires to get married fcarly in life and have 
a large family, he/she may curtail his/her plang^or education, 
and in reciprocal fashion, pursuing educational pldns may" curtail 
certain marital and fertilit^ plans (Matthews and Tiedeman, 1964). 
In other words certain "trade offs" or exchanges among career plans 
may have a bearing upon educational plans, for example Psathas 
(1968) , Alexander ang Eckland (19^4) and fcalk and Cosby (1975) have 
suggested the potential relevai«:e Q'f marital and fertility, plans 
on this' process. ; * A \ y 

Methodological Considerations of *tefee , 
Theoretical Framework 



OitevOf the purposes .of this study was to develop a theoretical 
framework and utilize £t in an evaluative capacity. To this end 

• ' ' . 1 28 ' . * * 
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the framework must have a methodological application and systems 
theory offers some advantages on. this very point. A logical 
temporal flow is postulated between the systemic components. 
Furthermore, this framework permits a causal specification of the 
various factors to be made. The temporal nature of the information 
flow and the specification of the variables, enables certain factors 
to be viewed as dependent oti others. In the present research, the 
antecedent structural, factors are independent variables; the inter- 
vening mechanisms are dependent on the structural factors, but 
Independent relativfe to their effect on educational plans which is 
the final dependent variable. 1 * 

Path analysi^ (Dttecan., 1966; Heise, 1969; Land, ,1969) enables 
such a causal chain to be empirically examined (see ^Chapter V) . 
The structural Variables ate treated either as exogenous variables 
or as sample characteristics* For exatnple, social origin (Sewell . 
and Shah) 1968a; Bayer, ^1969a; Sewqll et al., 1969; Picou and. 
Carter, *is usually treated as an exogenous' variable, while 



residence^ <S6w^ll*e^ al., 1970; Picou and Carter, 1976) is commonly 
treated as a sample characteristic. 

Indirect measures of socialization have been -viewed as 
mediating or intervening variables inmost previous models of 
educational plans (see tlMfollowing^chapter) while "the development 
of the self ^concept has been largely ignor.ed due to the conceptual 
and methodological problems. Educational Alans, as an Output, is 



^<Sha 
IrVt 



^Lexander and; Eckland (197^), in a retest of the^ Sewell and 
Shah (1968a) hypothesis, did employ "Academic* Self Concept" as an 

:^rvening mechanism and found that the variable did not success- 
fully predict educational expectations. v 
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treated as a dependent variable, the result of a cumulative process 

* * 

of the "aforementioned factors 
» 

The only major methodological difficulty of systems theory is , 
the relationship of information from other "opfen" systems. 

s • . 

• 1 I 

Specification arid temporal ordering problems inhibit the role of 
this source of information jj^nst instances*, (cf. 'Schoenberg, 1972). 



But overall, the theoretical framework lends itself quite adequately 

to most; methodological issues. 

The logic uhderlying the systems framework can be readiljr 

observed in several previous models of the' formation of educational 

plans » Path analytic techniques have enabled researchers to trace 

the informational flow from antecedent [structural inputs to 

educational plans. In the fpllowing chapter, several of theSe 

4 - * ' . 

models are reviewed to point out this informational flQw.and to 

provide* a basis* for a proposed model to be. tested empirically. 
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CHAPTER" III * 4 . 

v • •• • ' • v-< 

REV-IEW OF EXISTING MODELS OF THE FORMULATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



Since the onset of causal modeling fh sociology,, several 
theoretical models of educational plans have been formulated. * It 
is the intent in this chapter to review several of these models 
to emphasize contributions, limitations and trends,. The models 
covered by np means exhaust all the existing ones, but rather 
exemplify the direction this rebearch .domain has taken, Each^model 
presented contains certain .alterations and modifications over the 
previous oi\e(s) and therefore .they are reviewed chronologically 
Another purpose of this^ chapter is to demonstrate the applicability 

.of the theoretical framework to several existing models of 1 the 

^^^^ ~ 

formation of educational plans. * A proposed mbdel<which draws 
heavily from these previous models as well as from the^theoretical' 

• • ' . ■ V v : > \ 

framework will be presented at the end of the .chapter. 

Models of Educational Plans; * 

The Sewell and Shah Model * ■ v " 4 , * 

William *Sewell and Vimal &ah J19l68a) developed a theoretical 7 
model to show the direct and indirect influences that socioeconomic 
,status, measured intelligence and parental, encouragement havfe on*, 
college plana .(see Figure 2). According to the model, predetermined 
social-stwctural aiyi psychological variables, i.e., socioeconomic 

• 'V>\v:' • < ' ,' * . * ' , ' 

status and measured intelligence, directly influence college plans 



Figure 2^ The Sewell and Shah Motfel of the Formation of College Plans 




'Source: Sewell and Shah, 1968a :567\ 




as t yel'l -as perceived parental encouragement which in turn, also , 

» - 

.influences college plans' (see, Table 1) , Thus, for example, yotfth 
from Higher Social class- origins are more likely to aspire-, to 
higher educational goal's than are 'children of lower social class 
* origins partially because of .greater parental encouragement to do 
so (Sewell and Shah, 19fe8a: 560) * This contention was supported by 

the rather sizeable path coefficients' (p =* .34 for males, p - .,41 , - 

* * . * - " 

for females) between perceived parental encouragement andeduca- 

tional plans of Wisconsin yout^. In total, the model accounted 

' ' I ' * - " 

far.z37%'of the variation- in college plans for males and 41% for x 

females. The pa£h coefficients. for virtually all of the hypothesized 

pajpis were impressive, ranging, from p = .24 to p = .34 for males and 

p. - -16 to p - ,41 for females. 

1 In light of the theoretical framework presented 'In the previous 

chapter, 4 the antecedent structural variables (pr inputs) in the 

Sewell and Shah model were socioeconomic status, intelligence and 

sex of the respondent* the first two of these were treated as 

exogenous variables in the path model and the last one was treated 

* 

„ as a sample characteristic. A socialization measure, perceived^ 
parehtal" encouragement, was the throughput mechanism and 'the final 
output was college plans (a dicnotomous option). The temporal flow 
was logical and in basic accordance with' the theoretical framework* 
but several of the variables were somewhat nebulous and incomplete^ , 
K>r example, the. variable "socioeconomic status 11 was based. on a . 
weighted combination of father 1 s occupation, parental education, an 
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estimati of the funds the family could provide if the student were td 
attend college, the degree of sacrifice this would entail for the 
family and the approximate weaith and income status of the youth f s 
family (Sewell and Shah, 1968a:562). .Although adequately measured v 
this'term could have been disaggregated to illuminate component " / 
effects. The intervening mechanism implies socialization but it * 
was limited to perceived parental encouragement, thus leaving open 
the contributions pi other socializing agents* Finally, college 
plans, the dependent variable, was dichotomous, thereby ignoring 
other post-high school educational options which are available in 
contemporary American society. " \ 

Otherwise, "tl^rs model established a logical precedent for 

♦ i > 

subsequent modeling attempt^ and demonstrated that perceived parental 
encouragement" is a significant intervening vatiable between social 
background, intelligence and college plang. On a final note, yery 
similar sex-related processes of college plan formation were found 
* when this n»del was used but these comparisons are questionable 
because comparing path coefficients between two samples ^confounds , 
differences in the variances of the variables being considered /0 
(see Schoenberg, 1972) „• > 

. \ 



The "Wisconsin Model" *> 1 . 

/The second theoretical model to 
educational plans, was the so-called 11 



be developed relative to 
Wisconsin Mbd'el 11 of status 



/ In another; article Sewell', and Shah (1968b) did focus on tfe 
effects of parental .education on educational aspiration and found 
a positive significant relationship.* * 



attainment (Sewell et al., 1969; Sewell et al., 1970). ^Although not 

> * ' • *< °. < 

* * 5 

addressing educational aspirations as a final dependent variable; 

a subtaodel whifcti does 90 can be extracted to provide a marked 

improvement over the Sewell and Shah (1968a) uiodei. As depicted in 

Figure 3, the variables employed in this model were socioeconomic 

status, mental ability, significant others' influence, academic 

performance aijd, level of educational, aspiration (Sewell et al., 1969; 

Sewell .fet al., 1970). The major improvement reflected in this model 

,over the Sewell and Shah nttdel (1968a) was that the variables used 

j 

• •» v « 

were measured more' precisely^ Socioeconomic Status, significant 

Others 1 influence tod level of educational aspiration Vere*all more 

"Efficiently" measured. Academic performance was the only new 

variable incorporated and was found to t produce a strong positive 

effect (p « .32) on significant others 1 influence and a .moderate 

influence (p .22) on level of educational aspiration j(Sewell 

et al., 1970). 



Theoretically, for Sewell and his colleagues, the t rationale 
underlying the hypothetical specification was as follows. The 
influence of mental ability' on .academic performance is important 
' because significant others bas a e their expectations on demonstrated 
abilities as they see them in academic p^r^drmance- rather than iti 

' the less obvious .indications of^mental ability (Sewell et ali / 19j69 

j • - v 

8^; Sewell et al., 1970:1015). Besides academic perfopance, 

* * * -A * , • 

s ' ' • * • 

With this second model, the dependent variable was recondept.ual 

ized thereby necessitating a change in terminology. 

S7 , •'. . 
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Figure 3. The "Wisconsin Model" ofjLpvel of Educational Aspiration 
Formation ■ 
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socioeconomic status should have a direct bearing on significant other 

influence because the higher a person's socioeconomic satus, the 

^higher will be £he socioeconinnic, statys of those with whom he 

interacts and the more likely^iey will be &/ elicit expectationsVin 

accordance with the individual's status position (Sei^ell^et al. , 1970: 

J L 

1015) . *' ' . s 

By definition, ^significant others are those persons who exert 

'the greatest influence upon the youth and therefore ,* ; a youth's level 

of educational aspiration should -be* fairly consistent with the status 

level expected of him or exhibited to hiLitTby his significant others 

(Sewell et al., 1970:1015), 'The othdr path to ievel fc>f educational 

aspirations was that from academic performance. The researchers^ 

(Sewell et al. , 1970:1016) Admitted that the moderate-sized path 

coefficient (p « .218) suggested that perhaps aether* mediating , 

factor suet) as self conception of one's ability accounts for this 

finding, and, the systems frametoork specified in the previous chapter 

^ - * 
lends support to this Jcon Sent ion. 

Overall, the model is consistent with the rationale outlined in 

the preceding chapter 0ze TaM.e 2). The structural Variables . given 

consideration were socioeconomic status, mental abij.jt.tjy and residence. 

Again, the first two were treated'as exogenous variables in the 

path, model and the last one (a situational variable) wag treated as 

a sample characteristic. The informational flow was mediated fcy 

* * 1 ■ ♦ , - * 

significant others' influence and academic performance, and concluded 

with a level of educational aspiration. Six causal paths were. \ ' 
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hypothesized and together tKey accounted for 31% of the variance iri* > 
the, levels of educational v asp£tation for the total sample of / 



Wisconsin males.*. * 



In support of S£well' and Shah's (1968a)- major ^contribut ion, the 

■ ■ • * 

path coefficient frdto signif icant^others 1 influence to level of \ 
educational aspiration was quite sizeable (p» = .508), thus recon- 
firming the utility of socialization type measures in models of educa- 
tional plans* Another finding of importance was the applicability 
of the model to respondents from a variety of urban and ruraj. 
residential backgrounds* Although the direct comparisons of the 
path coefficients between the residential categories were question- 

"able (cf* Schoenberg, 1972), the w^thin-category ^utility was. confirmed, 

• • " * 

nevertheless* . i w ' 1 . 

On a critical note, although a WGader spectrum o£ significant 
others was included than in the Sew^fil and Shah model % (1968a), the 
use of a cumulative significant Gather index masked specific social- 
izing influences (see Hauser, 1971). Furthermore, the socioeconomic 
status elements were also aggregated. . J • 



The Bayer Model < r . / 

Soon after the first "Wisconsin Model 11 (1969) has been published; 
Alan, Bayer (1969a) presented a recursive, path model which inplu^k a 

Lable not previously utilized as an ] 
lencing educational aspiration^^Pne variable' 
ans (expected ajge at marriage) and medi^tTed 
and., socioeconomic status on educational 



new, but problematic, vajr 
independent variable infl 
irf question was marital p 
the influence qf aptitud^ 



aspiratjbqs (see Figure 4)L 



;■ V 



o 



though B&yer (1969a: 239) did not address the theoretical - 
implications of this type specification, he nevertheless concluded 
that a previous study (Bayer., 1969b 1 ) was^'suggestive" of a porssible 
strong independent influence exertedShy -,, ffiarital plans on educational 

- m # '■ . ' \ 

aapirat^ons* Butvln. that pr$vi6us stud^ (Bayer, 1969b), the causal 
relationship was reversed and tharital plans^.was dependent on 
educational aspirations. 

\ The systems framework' posited in,thfe previous chapter, whiJLd <not 
addressing ^marital plans specif ically, doesflfcke ar provision for an 
outside informational flow from interaction With other "opet{ u systems 
(Bertrand, 1972). ^But specifying such a uni-directional influence 
is tenuous qt. best and making an tfl undebatable!L^theoretical argument 



is next to .impossible (cf Scho6ribe*g^ 1972)/ 

• ■ ' ■ '* '*« ■ • '■ "' 

* . This is not to sugfeest^ithat. 'marital arid educational plans are 



ed^o 



'not intimately associated*<}uite the contrary-*-ahd Bayer's work 
(196£a; 1969b) supports • such a Relationship, Additionally^ the 
inf luenc^ of "both* exogenous., variables (socioeconomic status and 1 
aptitude) on.. educational plans was further supported for both sexes, t 



.^Hftut like jthe Sew$ll and Shah model, direct comparison of path 

' J ■ . . " ■ . *■ * 

• coefficients, is .problematic .{cf. Schoenberg, 1972). For males, the 

path from spcioeconomic status to educational aspirations was .228 



. Hei'Se (1969) stressed # that a major assumption of path analysis 
.is that the causal laws governing the system are established § 
sufficiently to specify .£he^ causal, priorities among th^ variables 
- in a way that is undebatable. 



* Some more recent attempts (Carter, 1972; Kirfclin, 1974) 
.furtive? document a relationship ^between marital plans and 
educational 'plans* " 

. '• . -41 • ■ 



and for females it was ,250. For the path from aptitude to educa- 
tional aspirations, the coefficients were A35 and .301 for males 
and females ,^espeqt^eXy* , Using Jroject^ TALENT- data, approximately 
4QZ of" the TOrianceVin "tfie 1 dependent variable' was accounted for by 
the three. prediqtor variables* ** • 

But overall, the model was limited by a number of weaknesses ♦ 
"Socioeconomic status" again was not disaggregated, there were no 
socialization measures and the variable specification was problemati 
but the intuitive appeal of marital, plans was nonetheless important). 

The Woelfel and Haller ftodel ■ 

Rtf^ctipg^to theoretical and -methodological shortcomings of 

previous work, Woelfel and Haller (1971) presented a non- recursive * 

4 model which, to 6ome degree, was concerned with educational , 

aspirations. The non^recursive feature of the theoretical model 

wafc designed to elaborate on the 0 attitude formation process with 

» • . ■ - 

reference to educational aspirations* ^ ' . 

The authorin&harged that previous researchers had not detected 

' ' ' - , 

the eicact significant others which are important, in exercizing 
influence over the attitudes of individuals, or measured their 
expectations for the individuals £n question, or compared £he§e 

expectations with^o thee variables of known effect on the attitudes 

< \ y ; • m ; • «, ■ 

of youth (Woelfel and HallerV'1971:75) ♦ Their research addressed 

these issue's. ' ' ' ' 

• » i * 

Theoretically, tfce Woelfel and Haller model, like the others, 
assumed that structural factors influence the kinds of significant 

"■" . . • • 42-' 



others to which ego is exposed and the kinds of information that those 
significant others' connminicate to ego; and that information, along with 
what ^g^can observe from his, own activities (self-reflexive), provides 
the basic corpus from *rb±ch he sets "his attitudes {Woelfel and Hallef, 
'1971:76) That information is evaluated in terms of its consistency 
with previously accumulated infornation and results in the new attitude 
{Woelfel and flaller, 1971:76) < . - 

T6 address this position, the Woelfel and Haller model posited 
that father's occupation directly influences significant others 1 

mean educational expectations • Besides father's occupation, signifi- 

■ ; ' ' , 

c^nt others receive feedback from an individual's academic performance, 
which is assumed to provide a basis for expectations. Significant 
others 1 expectations were specified influencing educational 
aspirations, which also receive feedback information from academic 
performance and are utilized in a self reflexive process (cf • Mead, 
1934). Finally,' educational aspirations were viewed as influencing 
academic performance. 

This complex array of relationships, while providing an 
excellent example of systems feedback,' was statistically problematic 

(see Land, 1971; Henry and Humman, 1971). Furthermore , v althotfgh 

* ' 4 " \ \ ^ 

the modei prodded a more extlnsive conceptualization arid, measurement 

* . ' • * ' ■ \ , , 

of significant others 1 influence, father's occupation\fras tr^ sole 

* . • * • 

exogenous structural influence that was included* 

Th& Picou and Carter Model 

Recently, Wcou and Carter (1976) have detailed a more complete 
model of significant others* influence on educational plans (Figure 
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Figure4. The-Bayer Model of the Formation of Educational Aspirations 
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Figure 6, The Picon and Carter Model 'of the Formation of Educational Aspirations 
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Congruent with most previous research, this model linked structural 

• • r 

factors to educational plans via one behavioral intervening component 
(grades) and ah array^ff Socialization directed measures The* 
exogenous structural variables were father 1 s education, mother's 
education and father's occupation with residence as an adSed 



structural (i.e., situational) sample 'characteristic. Besides 
disaggregating social origin into these three components, the use of , 
multiple encouragement measures was another significant contribution* 
Perceived encouragement of parertts, teachers and friends were all 
examined separately as "others" who hold actual expectations for ego. 
This so-called "definer" influence was contrasted with another 
socialization variable — "peer modeling" — to tap another dimension of 
others 1 * influence (Kelly, 1952; Merton, 1957; Herriott, 1963; 
, Woelfel and Hafler,. 1971) • Overall, the logic of the model paralleled 
^that of the systems framework presented in. the previous chapter. 

In its entirety, the Vecuraive model accounted for 41% of the 
variance in educational aspirationsjCfor the total sample of Louisiana 
youth. The influence of the peer modeling variable cm educational 
aspirations for all the residential categories was statistically 
significant (p <.05), thus demonstrating the plausibility of this 
alternative socialization influence. Furthermore,' additional 
credence was added to the earlier finding with the "Wisconsin Model" 

(Sewell et $1., 1970), that the b$sic relationships are applicable to 

* % * 

a variety of different* residences. t \ 

o , ' 

This model; overall, "is very similar to a theoretical model' 
developed by Nancy Carter (1972) to .study the effects of marital 
status and sex on a, social-psycho logical model of occupational status 
attainment; 



A Systems Model for- the Study of Educational Plans 



Th$ logic underlying the theoretical framework of at systenfe 
. approach and the previously reviewed models of educational plans 9 
provide a rationale for developing 4 causal model of the formation 
of educational plans. The model that was developed is presented 
schematically in Figure 7. It is similar, in many aspects, to a 
number of the previously formulated models, but differs slightly in 
several important ways. * 

Following the sociological "truism* 1 that structural factors are. 
important determinants .of isocializatioji patterns arid \fh\ development 
*of a personality, the exogenous variables include fatherMs education 
CA) , mother 1 9 education (B) , and the major family income-earner f s 
. occupation (C) • Most of these variables correspond to the variables 
utilized by Carter, (1972) and Picou and Cart§r (1976), with the 
exception of father* s occupation, which is reconceptualized in th^s 
model as major family income-earners occupation. This conceptuali^a- 



*tio^ includes those cases in which .the father is absent . o^ is riot *the 
major income-earner in the family. For certain analyses, sex (S) is 
also included as a categorical e ^ge nous ' variable . ^ 

The intervening mechanisms are four perceived encouragement 
variables (D, E, F, G) and a peer modeling variable , (H) consistent 

,with Picou and Carter* s (1976) findings. In addition to the three 
perceived significant others (parents, teachers and friends)^ citSfc 
by Picou and Carter (1976), guidance counselors influence j(c£, 
Herriott, 1963; Rehberg and Hotchkiss, 1974) is included a#an 
additional variable. • • 
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ire 7. Causal Diagram of a Recursive Systems Model* for Estimating the Effects of Social 
. Origin and Significant Oth^r Influence on Marital Plans,. Fertility ,Plantf and 



'Educational Plans 



/ 
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Influence 



> Marital^ Ter till ty 
' \ ahd 
Educational Plans- 




x y z 

s ~t ' u "V "w , , 

a The variables are: A ■ father's education, B ■ mother's education, C ■ income earner's 
occupation, D ■ perceived parental encouragement, E » perceived teacher's encouragement, 
F ""perceived guidance counselor's encouragement , G ■ perceived friends' encouragement, 
H * close friends 1 college plans, I « marital plans, J « fertility plans, K ■ educational 
plans*- * • ^ ' 
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Bayer 1 s (1969a) work, although riddled with specification, 

* * ' % . - 

problems, 1 nevertheless posed a viable question — Wtfat is the 

^relationship of marital plans, to educational plans? Fertility 

- , • • * • - • • 

plans (cf. White, 1974) are an equally plausible variable to be 
considered. Both* marital and fertility plans represent future 

considerations which may have a bearing pn educational plans. , 

*> * , 

Excluding these variables omits a potential source v of influence 

" . ; ■ 

and therefore marital (I) and fertility (J) plans along with 
educational plans (K) are included as dependent variable* 
rationale* underlying this specification is that, although a uni- 
directional influence cannot be plausibly defended for any of the 
three yariaft.es, nevertheless all .thuee .can be temporally specified 
as occurring after the social origin- and socialization variables. 
In this 'context, associatiorial measures can be employed to give an 
indication of the interrelationship among the three. 

I An immediate limitation of this model is the lack of mental 
ability and aca'demic performance variables. This is not an 

oversight but rather a limitation imposed by the data utilized. 

» 

Nevertheless, the proposed model represents a cumulative effort to 
incorpotate % a wider spe'ctrum of potential variables than has been 
the case previously. The following chapter is devoted to a review 
of the empirical literature on the relationship of sex to the 

. o _ 

dependent variables included in the proposed model. 



'9 

The research supporting the influence of social origin and 
socialization on marital and fertility are not reviewed in this 
study. For aj good review of literature on fertility plans see ■ 
White, (1974) and for marital plans, see Kirklln (1974). 
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' CHAPTER IV ■ r ' 

t 

' * "REVIEW OF EMPIRiCAL LITERATURE ON THE RELATIONSHIP 

BETWEEN SEX AND THE FORMATION OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS 

It 'Is* apparent that there exists a substantial amount of research 

v . ; 10 

on educational .plans and their determinants. Several theoretical 

models of 1 the formation of educational plans, two' of which were 

directly compared between the sexes, have already been presented • This 

chapter reviews the empirical literature whiqji has exatfkned the 

relationship between sex and the 'formation of educational plans. 

i • 

In basic? accordance with the theoretical fr^uework, the literature 
is reviewed so that each conceptual area is examined as to its direct 
and indirect relationship with educational plins (see Table 2), Thi3 
chapter is concluded with five hypotheses wtiicft are based upon the 
literatiiy reviewed. " ~ ^ 

Social Origid^'and the Formation of Educational Plans 

- ' e 

v 1 

j- •> . * 

A consistent finding in the-research on the formation of educa- 
tional plans is that youth of higher social origins are more likely to 
desire or expac^Miigher educational levels than are youth of lower 
social origins* A direct positive relationship between these two 
variable sets appears iij analyses of both males and females, yet the./ 



relationship appears to be, somewhat stronger for 'females than for 
males. Theft is, female educational plans, seem to be more closely 
tied to ascribed social origin criteria. ' Sewell and- Shah (19684;* 



*^For a cumulative bibliography, see Kuvlesky and Reyriolds 

a?7o). . , . . 



>endent 
ibies 

al Origin 
ables 



Si gnificant Other Influence 

Sewell & Shah (1968a) 
Sewell & Shah *l968b) > 
Carter (1972) * 
Rehberg & Ho^chkiss (1972) 
Alexander &' Ecklafnd (1974) 
«■ . 



De pendent Variables 
Mnwt-al & Fertility Plans 



Educational Plans 



Bayer (1969a) 
Bayer (1969b) 



dficant Other 
uence 
.ables 

\ 




Sewell, & Shah -(1968a) 
Sewell S'Shah (1968b) 
Bayer (1969a) * ~' ' 

Bayer (1969b) 
Carter (1972) , • 
'Rehberg SHotchkiss (1972) 
Alexander & Eckland '(1974) 

Bordua (1960) 
Sewell &*Shah (1968aX 
Sewell & Shah. (1968b) 
Carter (1972) * 
Rehberg & Hotchkiss (1972) 
Alexander & Eckland (1974) 



Ltal & 



Bayer (1969a) 
Bayer (1969b) 
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1968b) support this basic contention of a stronger female relationship 

by rather sizeable associational, predictive and cross-cabular ^ 

measures, even after controlling, for the mediating influence of 

parental encouragement. In explaining this finding, Sewell and Shah 

(1968a:571) reason that the effects of sex-role expectations are suctT 
» 

that female educational aspirations are gerferally lower than those 
of males and are somewhat more sensitive to socioeconomic background. 
Alexander and Eckland .(1974:680), in a recent retest of the Sewell 
and Shah (1968a) thesis, substantiated their findings and likewise 
suggested that possibly sex-JSole socialization may be important in w 
accounting for these differences. 

Stronger relationships between social origin measures and 
educational plans for females than for males were found in three 
other "studies (Bayer, 1969a; 1969b; Carter, 1972). The only dis- 
m crepant<rfindipg was by' Rehberg and Hotchkiss. (1972), who foiind a ' 

slightly ^larger fifth-order partial correlation for males (r «= .33)' 

Z * " < 

than for. Impales (r » .26), but the slightly male advantage was left 
uninterpreted by the authors • » * 

Vir,tuiilly all of the research on the relationship of social 
origin to educational' plans, regardless of the sex of the sample Jhas 
$hown a moderate to strong positive relationship (Sewell* et al., * 
1957; Bordu^, 1960; Mctiill and Coleman, 196?; Bbyle, 1968; Rehberg 
and Westby,, 1967; Sewell and Shah, ^ 1968a, 1968b; Bayer, 1969a,' 19.69b.; 
Sewell et al., 1969; ^O^Woelfel and Haller, 1971; Carter, 1972; • ' ■ 

Rehberg and Hotchkiis, 1972; Alexander r and* Eckland, 1974; Picou and- 

- » » » i 

..Carter, 1976). But w&et researchers have acknowledged that the* 



influence of social origin on educational plans is indirect and 
1,8 mediated by socialization variables, and 'in* particular, signify- 
J cant other :4nf^uence* / " 

This leads to another consistent finding which seems to be that 

the higher a youth T s social origin, .the greater the amourit of * 

, ■ S • « 

significant other Encouragement. , Haller and Portes (1973:62) 

. - v » 

reason that a youth !s sociaVtrrigin sets limits not only on the pool 
of significant others,* but also on the nature of their orientations 
and expectations. Overwhelming suppbrt.for this assertion has been 

provided by the literature. ;(S.eWfcU and Shah, 1968a; 1969b; Sewell . 

. - $ 
4tt al., 1969; 1970; Woelfel an<I Haller, 1971; Carter, 1972; Rehberg 

and Hotchkiss, 1972; Alexander* and Eckland, 3*974; Picou and Carter, 

. 1976). This finding seems tp. ho^Ld fpr both males and females ^ 

although perhaps in absolute terms ,£he amount 6f encouragement 

r * * ' 

slightly favor8wm&le8. 

Jn both of their studies, Sewell and'Shah (1968a; 1968b) 

" * °. 

< ^_ 

examined perceived parental encouragement as intervening between 
social origin aftd educational aspirations/and they found highly 

significant 'relationships among the variables. Although the'authors 

, » ^ »■ • 

conclude th£t (she effect of socioeconomic status on parental 

encouragement 'is greater for girls % than for boys, silch a direct 

(jompari^son of path coefficients **is statistically problematic m 

(cf. Schoenberg, 6.972). Nevertheless, sttong positive associations 

wer;e observed within separate analyses. Furthermore, perceived 

pajrental e^cburagement was found to mediate the direct effect of 

social origin, .on educational aspirations., 



between social, origin 8lgnl(lc » e other 

. viable,, again, favor/g neither sex. . 
(1*72) found slight W simal 2ei ^ rder eorrelations betB . ^ . 
socioeconomic statu, and parental, teachers' and JLelor's ' ' - 
adncational encouragement: 'An. interesting finding was that within-' 
. -eels for. each.aa,, the influence of socioeco^mic status was ' ' 
„ greater for counselor •. educational encouragement than for the- 
^jA>aining two significant other variables.. 

In 'a 'more recent article, which incorporated sex as an 
exogenous ^du^y" variable „ Alexander ani Echland (197 4 > found a" ■ 
"trivial" negative conse,uence of being female on'parental encourage- 

y "' 8 " trlVial " ad ™ M ^e -of heme female on peers'- and 
teachers' y^.. faring unstanjUed' regression coef- J 
ficient^or the effect .of socioeconoSfc status on significant other 
influence, those for females 'we're significantly larger than for * ' 
-les. \ Overalj^he research supports d» intervening role of 
significant other, encouragement and the' positive relationship between 
social origin^, the various encouragement measures, yet sex , 
differences,, e^eially those derived from direct comparisons of " 
path coefficients, are somewhat unclear. 

' • 7^ * - . ' n » ■ 

'formal ^"t^f 'T^' that * "0 

the iftwen sex diffeSncIs ll coS ( "? 8 subst . an »« i„porr>ce to 
of approximately iHr°Sacer b^ V'fT"' d ««Wes 
coefficients were no«Sde«c^xgnif1cant Un8tandar4lMi -session . 
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Significant Other Influence and the 
Formation of Educational Plans 



In this second section the research which examined significant 
other influence an£ educational plans will be reviewed." As 
mentioned in the previous discussion, a number of different signifi- 
cant others have been identified and examined as to their potential 
influWnce on educational plans. Parents, peers, teachers and 
guidance counselors are the specific socializing agents who have 
received the most atteritj-oh in previous research. Underlying the 
joncept tlf^signlf icaht ot;her influence is the assumption that the 
more encouragement toward a certain educational plan an adolescent 
perceives, the^mqre likely he/sl^e.wili be to express a definite 
intention to pursue it. ' ' *, . 
; Of the four primary significant other groups,, parental encourage 
m<ent has been analyzed most extensively. The relationship between 
parental encouragement and educational plans has been well documented 
in the literature for variety of samples* (Kahl,1953; Bprdua, 1960; 
Harriott,* 1963] R^hberg and Westby, 1967; Sewell and Shah, 1966a; 
1968b;- Kandel and Lesser, 1969; Carter, 1972; Rehberg and Hotchkiss, 
1972; Alexander and Eckland, 1974;T>icou and Carter, 197^J^ordua 
(1960) { discovered that the greater 1 * college orientation of males was 



"substantially reversed" when parental stress was controlled, thus 

12 

implying Jsfte significance of parental influence. Additionally, he 



K 12 " ■ * 9 

Sewell tod Shah (1968a: 501) caution that Bordua f s conclusion 

shpujd be^viewed with reservations because he did not control for 

allTypriables simultaneously. 
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found a* greater malfe predominance at high parental stress levels* 
and a female predominant^ more at lower stress levels (Bordua, 1960: 
269). „ ' 

Sewell and Shah (1968a) found that parental encouragement 
accounted for roughly one^ourth of the variance in the college 
plans for boys and about one-third of the variance for girls. The 
findings in their second article (Sewell and Shah, 1968b) added 
credence to this strong relationship, although the zero-border 
correlations were more similar between the sexes. 

.Carter (1972), along with Rehberg and Hotchkiss (1972), also 
observed similar positive associations between the two variables 
for both sexes. Carter (1972) also found "similar", i.e., not 
greater than .10 difference, unstandardized regression coefficients 
for males and females. ' - . 

Like parental encouragement, peer encouragement is another 
variable which has prompted considerable research. While a sub- 
stantial amount of research has focused on this relationship '(Kahl, 

1953; Haller 'and ButterVorth, I960; Herriott, 1963;- Alexander and 

« * * 
Campbell, 1964; Krauss, 1964,'* McDill and Colema,iv, 1965; Kandel and 

■ « 

Lesser, 1969; Carter, 1972; Alexander and Ecklancf, J.974; Picou.and 

Carter, 1976) , sex-comparisons or investigations of the ef fecit of 

sex are limited. For unmarried Wisconsin females, Carter (1972) 

.found a zero-order correlation coefficient of .375 between friends 1 

* . 
educational plans and the respondents* college plans, while for 

unmarried males,: a larger correlaCipn # (r = .457) was observed* 
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In their analysis of . the effect of sex on €his process, Alexander, 
and, Eckland (1974) uncovered a "trivial" advantage of being, 
female on peers' college plans, thus questioning any sex-specific 
advantage. 

The third significant other variable, and one which is directly 
tied to the educational institution, is teachers' encouragement. 
As was the case with other encouragement measures, teachers' 

V 

encouragement has been demonstrated to have a positive relationship 
with educational plans. This positive association has been found 

'/, r 

in all three studies, which have addressed this relationship with 
emphasis on sex. Although unstandardized regression coefficients ^ 
4id not significantly favor either sex, ^Carter (1972) did find a 
somewhat stronger zero-order correlation between teachers' 

* o . 

" 4 ^ 

encouragement and college plans for unmarried Wisconsin females 
( (r * .414) than for a similar sample of males (r 53 .340)* Rehberg 
and Hotchkiss (1972), in concurrence with the previous findings, 

o ■ 

found similar moderately large correlations between the two 
variables; but after controlling for a number of related variables 
v the correlations attenuated from .45 to .10 for males and from .43 
to .08 for females. Although teachers* encouragement is no doubt' 
important, especially in consideration of their role in education, 
perhaps their influence is not as important as that exerted by 
parents and peers. Sex, according to Alexander and Eckland (1972), 
exerts an inconsequential main effect on teachers' influence. • 
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Also specifically related to the educational institution* are* 
guidance counselors, yet their influence on educational plans has 
been excluded in much of the previous research on significant^Qtheir 
influence and differences relative. to sex. It is interesting to note 
that tie one major study (Rehbein; and Hotchkiss, 1972) on /the • 
relationship between these two variables hap pointed out quitfe 
sizeable zero-order correlations which did not reduce to triviality 
after controlling -for a barrage o % £ other related variables, Rehberg 
and Hotchkiss (1972) found zero-order correlations of .54 for 
females and . 4f> for males between the variables and fifth-order 
partial correlations of .23 and .17 respectively. For both males 
and females, the path coefficients, to educational expectations 

from cotfR$§^«r f 's eiiucfftip.nkl , advice were, approximately .25 — the 

* '''*»* ' ■ - •' ' ' •'. " 

largest of the "significant <*ther> variables. - ( ■ ■ * ^i'.l , 

' "Overall > in the literature, tbfc significant other variables all 



exhibit a positive association with and influence on educational 
plans but at the same time do not inordinately favor either sex. ' 
Their utility in understanding the formation of educational plans 



as intervening or mediating variables i£ important and the 

f . 

implications of theip effect on policy issues is substantial*. 



Marital and Fertility Plans and The . 
Formation of Educational Plans * 



In this final review, section, the focus is on the relationship 
between marital plans, fertility plans and their association with 
educational plains. Marital and fertility plans, as future concerns 
for the youth, may restrict or promote certain educational plana..' 
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The literature on this relationship is scant, yet what Is available 

suggests a differential association with respect to s,ex. 

K ; 

As for the formation of marital plans, Bayer (1969a; 1969b) found 

i ; 

that socioeconomic status produced a moderate positive influence on 
desired age at marriage for both sexes* However, no specific research 
has been found concerning the formation of fertility plans.. Bayer 
(1969a) found a zero-order correlation between marital and educational 
plans o females but only a .157 correlation for males. The 

positive association suggests that the more education a youth desires, 
the more likely he/she is willing to defer marriage until a later age 
or vice versa. "This_ relationship appears .especially significant for 
females in view or s fch£_jJ^er coefficient. Subsequently, Bayer (1969b) 
reconfirmed this relationship by finding a .457 female correlation and 
a .289 male correlation. Another added contingency is fertility plans. 
No specific literature pertaining to fertility plans and educational 
plans Relative to sex has been located so this aspect of the research 

is exploratory in naturie. 

r. * 

- — - **■ , - - - * - 

Hypotheses " m 

s 

The previous review of literature can bd summarized as hypotheses 

t V * ■ 
which &re consistent with the theoretical framework presented in 

the previous chapter. 

Hypothesis 1 ^ v. 

Social origin will affect significant other influence of both 
white males and white females.. This hypothesis is derived from 
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the logic and findings presented by SeweU and Shah (1968a; 1968b) , 
Carte'r (1972), Rehberg and Hotjiikiss <1972) and Alexander and Eckland 
(1974). The influence exerted by the structural social origin 
variables on educational plans is hypothesize^ to be channeled 
through the intervening significant other variables. 

• ■ 

Hypotheses 2 

«» Social origin and significant other influence, in combination , 
will affgct educational plans of both white males and females . The 
research which pertains, to the formation of educational plans has 
overwhelmingly supported , this hypothesized relationship (see Sewell 
& Shah, 1968a; Carter, 1972; Rehberg & Hotchkiss, 1972j^3^xAnder & 
Edkland, 1974). | ' . 

Hypothesis 3 



Social origin and significant other influence, in combination , 



ilia: 



will affect both marital and fertility plans of white males and 
jhite females * This hypothesis is basically exploratory although 

a, 

Bayer (l?69a; 1969b) provides some basis for this relationship. 

Ik. 1 . ~ - 

Hypothesis 4 * % 

, Marital "any fertility plans will be related to educational 
plans for both white males and females. Again Bayer 1 s (1969a, 1969b) 
fipdings suggest this association is operative. However, this 
hypothesis is also largely exploratory in nature. 

. Hypothesis' 5 " v 

Sex will affect significant other influence, marital, fertility 

and educational plans- Thi research presented in, this chapter 
i r 
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suggests »at sex may be important in accounting for the formation 
of educational plans. Alexander and Eckland (1974) have provided 
some stipport for this hypothesis. The numerous cross-s6x comparisons 
that have been reviewed imply that sex is a significant variable in 
understanding the process of forming educational plans. 

? ' ' 

Summary 

That portion o£ the literature which specifically deals with 
Jthe relationship of sex to the formation of educational plans has 
been reviewed in this chapter. While some variation appears to 

exist between the sexes, no systematic variation was uncovered'.** 

'* ■ 
From the theoretical framework and the literature review, five 

f 

hypotheses were presented to spell out the relationships between 

V .* • - . 
the variables relative to sex. Methods and procedures to test the 

hypotheses are elaborated in the n^xt chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The aim in this chapter is to present the methods and 
specif ic# procedures employed in addressing the issues pertinent 
to this sturdy. The chapter is divided^intd three sections to , 
address these concerns. The first section focuses pn the nature 
of the sample. This .is followed by sections devoted to the opera- 
tional dfefinitipns of the variables and the analytical techniques 
utilized* .y 



v 



The Sample 



Data being utilized in this study are taken from a larger 

13 

vinvestlgation known as the Southern Youth Study. Since, the 
overall project is an extensive longitudinal study, the sampling 
"procedures used in The present study are the result of earlier- 
sampling guidelines., Overall, two waves of information have been 
collected in the study: the first in 1968 and a follow-up in 1972. 
Although exclusively 1972 data are utilized in this" study, it is 
necessary to consider the original (1968) sampling framework to, 



understand the sample selection. 



13 s 
The data are from Project* 1231R of the Louisiana Agricultural 

Experiment Station and the United States Department of Agriculture 

CJSRS Research Project S-81, "Development of Human Resource Potentials 

'of Rural, Youth in the Soutfi and Their Patterns of Mobility. 11 While 

the total project encompasses six Southern states (Alabama, Georgia, m 

Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina £nd Texas), the data being 

examined in this study are confined to Louisiana. ■ 
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The goal of the research in 1968. was to obtain a representative 
sample of rural high school youth in Louisiana. A proportionate, 

i 

stratified, random cluster sampling technique was employed. The 
procedures followed in selecting the sample were as, follows: (1) the 
state was stratified by four geographical areas to represent the 
four quadrants of the state which differed somewhat in their social 
and economic characteristics. Moreover, each quadrant was relatively 
homogenous in its social^nd economic traits compared to the others;' 
(2) clusters (or schools) served as the sampling unit. Within each 
quadrant, between four and six schools were selected randomly from 
nonmetropolitan parishes to obtain black and white students 

V 

proportionate to their enrollment in nonmetropolitan schools within 
the state. A total of twenty schools — 13 white and 7 black — ;were 
selected for the entire state; (3) .senior student^ in the scHools 
were designated as Respondents to correspond with the cohort being 
studied in the other states participating in the project. 

In 1972, data were to be collected from seniors In the same 

; . - - . - ■ 

schools as in 1968. However, this could not be done in each 

* . 

instance because of certain/changes in the schools, i.e., public/ 
school integration and the establishment, of private academies* 
Overall, only four of the original 20 schools — three white and one 
black—were substantially .the same &s in 1968 and two had been 
closed. These four unchanged schools, the 14 other integrated onefe 
still 'open, and two private academies were selected as the sampling 
units. In 1972, 798 students completed the questionnaires which 
were administered by researchers, from the Department of Rural 
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Sociology, Louisiana State University. For the purposes of this 

study the data set was restricted to unmarried white high school 

seniors, as the addition of cross-racial categories would add a 

further confounding structural complexity to the issues already 

in question. Therefore, the sample s±z$ wasr 419 — 208 males and 

♦ 

211 females. , 

A toodified 18-page version of the 1968 S-61 Southern Ycmth 
Study questionnaire was utilized in May, 1972 to collect data by 
means of group interviews* The instrument utilized is included' as 
Appendix A. * , # 



\ 



Operationalization of the Variables 

There are 13 variables which were considered in this research 
and certain groups of these were utilized as various measures of a 
particular conceptual area. Therefore, prior to any analysis, , 
operational definitions' are stated to insure that the conceptual 
areas were adequately reflected by the measures- employed. 

Social Origin Variables ^ % 

The first three measures were conceptualized .as social origin 
variables, In essence, social origin describes a youth's back- 
ground characteristics which may have an impact on subs^juent 
development. Measures of a youth's social origin ^included in 
this study were father' s N education, mother's education and the 

>. ■ 4 . , 

major family income-earner's occupation. Operationally, these 

/ ' * 

are defined As follows: t 
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Father 1 8 Education (A) - Determined T>y the respondent's indi- 
cation of highest school grade completed by his father. Responses 
were one of the' following nine options: * 1 

1. J)id not go to' school 

2. Grade 1-7 

3. - Eighth grade • 

4. Some high school but didn't graduate 
, 5. -Graduated from high , school 

* 6, Went to vocational school after graduating from 

. 'high school / . 

7. Some college, but didn't graduate 

8. College graduate ,(4 years) 

9. ' Dpn't know * 

I 4 4 

Mother's Education (B) - pperationalized ift a manner identical 
to father's ed creation. * . . 

Major Family Income-Earner's Occupation .(C) - Determined by the 

response to the question - "What is the main job held by the major ° 

ifioney earner of your home?" The specific occupations were coded 

according to the Duncan socioeconomic index (Duncan, 1961). 

■ \ f 

Significant Other Influence Variables r 

The second group of variables .relate to socialization influences, 

Although^it would be naive to even suggest that^txjialization is 

measured directly, nevertheless, the variables are analyzed as 

indirect* measures. More appropriately, this set of measures refers 

,tp "perceived^ignif icant other encouragement to attend college" 

and clcrse friends*' college, plans. Five measures are used and they 

are operationalized as follows: 

Pared tal Encouragement -(D) r Determined by a response to the 

/ x * N / 

following statement: "In general, nave your parents: 1 



It Strongly discouraged you from going td college. « 

2. Discouraged you from going to college. ^ 

3. Neither ^discouraged nor encouraged you about going 
/ ' to college. 

4. Encouraged you to feo ,to college. 

* * '5. Stropgly encouraged you' to go to College. „ 

Teachers' Encouragement (E) - Operationalized in a manner - 

identical to parental encouragement. 

w / J 

Guidance Counselor y s Encouragement (F) - Operationalized in a " 

manner identical to.paren^l encouragement. 

Friends 1 Bqcburagement (G) - Operationalized in a manner 
- j 

•identical to parental encouragement. 

' Peer Modeling (H) - The last socialization measure refers to* 
the "modeler-def iner" distinction mentioned earlier (Kelly, 195iZ; 
Woelfel and Haller, 1971; Picou and. Carter, 1976), and is opera- 
tionaiizfed as a response to the following statement: "Are most of 
your close friends: 11 

1* Going to college 

0. Getting 1 jobs, probably not going to college 
0. Going into military service 

The last two response categories' are collapsed thus creating a 

,!dichotdmous variable which will be employed as a "dummy variable 11 

(cf. Blalock, 1972:498-502) for inclusion in the, regression analysis. 

Marital, Fertility and Educational Plans » 

The dependent variables in this research are classified, into 
two grfcups. One of' these is referred to as "career contingencies 11 ' 
and the other is educational plans. *bue to the ^specification 

i * y 

problem cited earlier, a temporal arrangement o£ the variables is 



) . * 

problematic, yet their relationship ftith educational plans is 

m • . • .. 

theoretically salient. " The two career contingencies to be examined 
are marital >lans (desired age at marriage) and^fertility plans 
(desired number of .children) . Operationally, ^tjflgp yaViables 
were defined as'-follows: , f 

Marital plans^ (I) - determined by an op6n response to the 
question: fc M At what age would you like to get married?" 'The actual 
age reported , served aS* the code, however the ages were collapsed 
for x 2 analysis. *|he Categories are: 

18 br less 

19 • 
20 , 

21 '* " 

22 

■ 23 • 

24: 
' '25 

■ 26 c or older • * " 

/ , " \ 

Fertility plans * (J) - Determined by an open response to the • 

question: "How many cKildren do you vant? 11 The actual number of 

children reported served as the code, howeyer, the numbers were 

collapsed for, X 2 analyses. The categories are: 

0 • • 

2 ' ■ 

. • I. ■ ■ . • 

.- .« . ■ ■:■ . • • ■ . ' 

7 or more , . 
The other d6^|faent variable and the primary focus of this 

» ' s ; 

study was educational plans and this refers td the amount^ of 
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' 14 
desired schooling the yo^th wishes to pursue. Operationally, thqr 

.variable -is measured as follows: c ' . .. 

Educational 'plans (K) - Coded as the response to fihe question 

"If- you dould haife as much schooling as you desired , which of the*\ 

> following would you .do? - » 

, l/ Quit sChool .right 'now. 
x ,,2. Complete high school; 



J***- Complete a b,Wsiness, commercial, electronics, 
. - • , or some other technical program after finishing 

high schema. . 
4* Graduate ftom a junior,. allege (2 years). 
^ . » 3L Graduate from a college or university. 

6. Complete additional* studie's* a*f ter graduating from 
a, college or university. *\<*> • 

' " - '> '■ ' .>* * >' 

The « final variables considered In this research are sex, and 



race of the respondent and tmF information w^s obtained in the 

biographical section of the survey instrument. * . . 

A 1 



As should be .obvious, several of tfieSg^meas^ problematic. 
The variables whicl^ haVe been referred to as^f" socialisation"- are not 
direct measures /but rather are an individual 1 s perceptlSfr pf* encour- 
agement to attend college and whether or not most: of ttt&refejiopdent 1 s 
friends are going to college* Nevertheless, all the measures , • 
employed have been utilized before and* all hold ^an intuitive 
relationship with the conceptualizations they profess' tomieasure. 



The term "educational plans' 1 is utilized because^ of the » 
inclusivenesg which the term suggests/ The common .distinction 
between akpiratiojis and expectations (cf . Klivlesky and Bealer^ 1966) 
is avoided because, although the questions employed to addsffls this 

* f ♦ distinction are available for educational, and fertility prWections* 
they $re not included for marital projections^ Thus, It is difficult* 
to say whether the question pertaining to nterital projectiona la. 
Exclusively an* aspiration or an expectation, if in, .fact, there was 

# * r " a distiactionjji the mtad^of the respondent. Th4re)Eore, all three 
are. referred to as "plans" because „t he broadness of the term avoids 
I • the. problematic nature of the age at marriage projection. * t 



# Analytical Techniques 

f The hypotheses specifiecKin previous discussion will be 
tested in several ways, but the major analytical technique will 
be path analyses. As mentioned in Chapter II, this technique 
provides a viable ^neans to analyze temporally specified variables 

» "v* ' 

related in a causal sequenc£*^ 

' The Technique of Path Analysis : Path analysis (Duncan, 1966; 

♦ s,' 

, Heise, 1969; Land, 1969) probably best exemplifies the recent trends 



in Empirical social research. v There are a number of advantages in 
using path analysis beyond the more conventional statistical 
procedures; however, the most important attribute is theoretical 
salience. By explicitly stating theoretical propositions in terms 
jof struetural ^uations, the researcher is able to tie theoretical 
and empirical considerations together. Thus, a path model is a 
set of structural equations which are linked together to represent • 
a theoretical model. By no means does path analysis prove causation 
however, it does enable a Researcher to ascertain the relative 
influence of various independent variables on a particular dependent) 
variable. Statistically speaking, £his influence is determined by 

the amount of change in a dependent variable for each unit change 

c * * 

in an independent* variable. Beta,weights (or, slope estimates) are 

used to indicate this change. By standardizing these weights, path 

'coefficients are obtained which enable the relative influence of 

several •independent variables on *a particular dependent variable to 

fce determin^jd. But to maximize the technique **s validity a number 

of assumptions must be met. Heise.(1969) has ^reviewed the necessary 

A ' 

" m.. ° _ 70' ' . •* 
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assumptions which pertain to a linear, recursive path model and 
summarizes them as follows: • » 

1. .In the system of interest, change in one'variable must » 

always occur as a linear function of 'changes in other variable^ 
* • , ■ * 

(Heise, 1969:44);. . •. v • 

% 

2. The system of concern must not contain any reciprocal 
causations or feWback loops; that is, if X causes Y, Y cannot 
affect X either directly or through 3 chain 6f other^variables - 

t (Heise, 1969:45). . " * * , 

' - * • . •* * 

3. - The .causal laws governing the system must be established 

it " • 

sufficiently to specify the causal priorities amon^ variables, in a 

-way that is UNDEBATABLE (Heise f s emphasfs) (Heise/ 19^9: 52) / 

•4. The disturbances of dependent variables must be uncorrelated 

•s . . ' • ' ■ \ ■ 

with each* other or ; with the inputs, thus it ,is necessary that j&Ls 

• * » « * .i 

(Heise's emphasis) system inputs are entered "explicitly jbcito 

i' # ■ 

analysis (Heise, 1969:56) < 

5. The usual methodological assumptions involved in multivariate 

.'-*.'* 
regression analysis must be met. These are: Interval or ratio - "" 

'■ [ - . ■ 

measurements independent/ sample units; hpmbscedasticity (i.e., variance 
must be similar among cases of the system variables) ; the sources of 
variation for each variable in the system must be sufficiently diverse 
so that the correlations between the variables are not extremely large 
in absolute magnitude (multicpllinearity) and of bourse, reliable 
measurement (Heise, 1969t57). * \ \ + 
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Despite these restrictions, regression is a relatively robust 
statistical technique and slight violations should not overly 
jeopardize the research (see Labovitz, 1967; Heise, 1969; Land, 1969, 
Bohrnstedt and Carter, 1971); 

The structural equations which comprise the path mode^^epicted 
in Figure 7 are:^ 
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Given the fact that there are 13 over-identifying restrictions, 

correlations must? f>e posited among the error terms* Therefore, e , e 

. ' s 

e' , e and. e^ are all intercorrelated as well as e , e and*e**lT" 
u v . w x y z 



.The term p^ is the effect of variable X on variable Y, For 
p.ath analysis "p" is utilized instead of ,f b M (beta) yet both' refer 
t9 standardized regression coef ficients. Sex. (S) is flOt included 
in' these equations^ , * 
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From these equations, path coefficients (standardized partial % 
regression coefficients)*^ will be obtained to determine the^ amount 
of change in the dependent variable for each standardized unit 
change in the independent variable. * j 

' '9' 

To ascertain the relationship between marital, fertility and 
educational plans, first-order partial correlation coefficients will 
be employed. A partial correlation yields a single measure summarizing 

the degree tef relationship between two: variables, cpntrolling for a 

17' ^ * 

third (Blalock, 1972:435-437). Also, multiple correlation coef-. - 



ficients will be obtained to ascertain the relationship between 
educational plans and marit&l and fertility plans taken together 
(Blalock, 1972: 454-458). 1 ! * 
• Techniques foil Assessing the Effect of Sex . ^3ne "of the purposes 
of this study was to examine the effect of sex gn educational plans 



16, 



The ''pa'th coefficient" is a standardized partial regression 
coefficient and is derived ftom-*tie formula p YX = ^ 8 Y^ 8 X^ wliere 
p^jj m the path coefficient; b 3 unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cient ;_a » m stapdard. deyiatipn_qf _t _ 
W standard deviation of the dependent variable Y. % ^ 

17 V 

The formula for the first^order partial correlation . is: 

' Z 2 7, 
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The formula for the multiple correlation is:- 
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and to investigate the processes (if any) through which male and 
female youtl^ differentially formulate these plans. - . 

, Chi-square .test's tx ) will be utilized to compare frequencies 
between the sexes. The chi-square test is an appropriate test that 
can ^>e used whenever a researcher wishes to evaluate whether or not 
frequencies which have been empirically obtained diffejr significantly 



from "those wh^ch would have been ejected if there was' no hypothesized 

•* f 

difference (Blalpck, 1972:275-287)'. 

9 

The difficult comparison is between the .male and female path 
models. For comparing effects between Samples, path coefficients 
(standardized regression coefficients^ may be misleading because 
differences between standardized coefficients are confounded by 
differences ill the variances of the variables being considered 
CSchoenbergi 1972:30). In other wprds, path coefficients Qan be 
used dn]/y. to compare^ the effects of independent .variables «on a 
single 'set* bf data (Schoenberg,' 1972:4-5). t 

f» *~ However, by including Sex as an exogenous^dunpy variable" 
in the appropriate structural equations, a slope estimate .can be 
♦obtained and the direct and indirect consequence of being male or 
female .on a particular dependent variable can be ascertained and 
adequately compared against the other independent variables (see 
Blalock, 197-2; Alexander and Eclcl^iira> N 1974) 0 . For the equations 
males were coded the. arbitrary value pf \ and females the arbitrary, 
value of 0. 



In sum, the hypotheses presented in the previous chapter 
will be tested using Louisiana data from the Southern Youth Study. 
To evaluate the theoretical .model, path analytic techniques will 
be used. The results^of^the analysis eke presented in the next 
two chapters. 




CHAPTER VI 



ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION — PART I 



The purpose of the next two Chapters is to analyze the data 

• s * 

t 

in light. of the hypotheses presented in previous discussion. This 
first analysis chapter is divided into, two sections, the first 
restricted to & male sample and the second^ to a female sample. 
The applicability of the proposed model for each sex is ascertained. 
The f irst four hypotheses presented at the end of Chapter IV are 
tested for both mal*s arid for females. A summary ^of the findings is 
provided at the end of the^chapter. 



Analysis of the Model of the Formation of Educational 
Plans for^Males 




In this section, the hypothesized relationships, as specified 

in the fourth chapter, are tested for maries. Thus, the section is 

& - * 

divided into four parts, each directed at a specific hypothesis. 



Social O rigin and Significant Other Influence 

" 1 1 r * 

It will be recalled" that the first hypothesis stated that 
the social' origin variables will influence or affedt the signifi- 
cant other variables. By examining the zero-order correlation ~ 
coefficients presented in Table 3, the linear association between 
these, two seta of variables can be determined, thus providing one 
basis for evaluating the causal paths* Overall, of the^l5 specific 
relationships, 14 were positive. This finding suggests , that the 
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3le 3. Zero-Order Correlations, Means and Standard Deviations of Variables in a Recursive Model 
of the Formation of Educational Plans: Males (N=*143). 
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e varia b les ate: A • father's education, B «* mother's education, C <= income earner's occupation, 
perceived parental encouragement, E = perceived teachers' encouragement, F ■ perceived guidance 
mselor's encouragement , C = perceived friends' encouragement, H *> close friends' college plans, 
marital plans, J = fertility plans, K = educational plans. ***p £ .001; **.001 < p s .01;, 
1 < P S .'05. CA 
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variable sets are related in a unidirectional pattern, ** e *^ 38 
social origin. increases, significant other influence increases.. 
But for the most^part, the associations were rather \reak. 

Turning directly to the regression analysis, the-*same weak 

relationships were observed (see Table 4), The coefficient of 

2 • 
determination (R ) indicates the. amount of variance in the 

dependent variable* accounted for or "explained 11 by the various 

-A. 

predictor variables in vthe structural equation. The three ^social 
origin measure's, together, accounted for only 5.5% of the variance 
in perceived parental encouragement to attend college. * None of 

the three social origin measures had a statistically significant 

19s ' ^ 
influence ^on the dependent variable. However, of the* three, 

fathers education produced the largest effect (p » .175) dh 

perceived parent ai^encouragement. The. row labeled residual in 

Table 4, indicates the effect cm the dependent variable of all 

unmeasured factors. The residual influence on parental encourage-, 

ment, for/ example, was .972, , * 

Slightly less than of the variance in the next significant 

other variable — perceived teachers 1 encouragement — was accounted 

*« **\ * 

fqr by the three orifein measures. None of the' three predictprs 

had a statistically significant influence on the dependent variable 

and. father 1 s education exerted a negative influence. This last 



19 * 

Statistical significance was determined by testing the null 

hypothesis for the unstandardized regression coefficient* Sta- 
tistical significance means, that the probability of ^pclepting, 
the null hypothesis was less than or equal to' J 05^ 
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)le 4. Standard Regression Coefficients, Coefficients of Determination and^tlduals for a 
Recursive Model ol the Formation of Educational Plans: Males (N=143) 
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e variables are: A = father's education; B smother's education, G = income-earner's occupa- 
n, D = perceived parental encouragement , E = perceived teachers' encouragement , F = perceived 
•dance^ counselor's encouragement, G = perceived friends' encouragement, H = close friends* 
lege plans, I » marital plans, J = fertility plans, K - educational plans, 
p. t> .001; **. .001 <'p < .01; * .01 < p < .05. ^ 
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finding is particularly difficult to interpret and runs counter to 
what was expected. 

In a similar fashion to perceived teachers 1 encouragement, the 
thtee social origin variables, together, accounted for only about 
3% of £he variation in perceived ^guidance counselor's encouragement, 
and one of the variables—income-earner 1 s occupation — demonstrated 
an inverse effect. 

The trio, of social origin measures did little better in pre- 

dieting perceived friends encouragement to attend college; Thfe 

independent variables accounted for only approximately 8% of the 

variation in friends 1 encouragement. The.patfi coefficient from 4 

income-earner 1 8 Occupation to the dependent variable showed a note- 

worthy influence (p =» -.150); however none of 'the path coefficients 

were statistically significant. ' 

% 

The three social origin variables accounted for 17.5% of the 
variance in close friends 1 college plans which was considerably more 
than for any of the encouragement variables. Two of the three 
hypothesized paths to close friends 1 college plans were highly 
significant which suggests the possibility of this alternative 
socialization mode being influenced by social origin information^ 
Father's education had the largest effect, (p ■ .256), yet it only 
slightly overshadowed the influence of mother's education (p = .236) 
on the modeling variable. 



n 



0 
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* • 20 
In sum, the first hypothesis was only partially supported for 

the male sample^ Although the majority of the path coefficients 

were positive, thtemajority were also rather small and not i ^ 

statistically significant. In light of the theoretical framework 

3 ami the bulk of previous research, these findings were unanticipated 

as they indicate that perhaps social prigin only minimally inf luence^ 

the various significant other measures for males. . » 

Social Origin^ Significant Other Influence and Educational Plans 

The second hypothesis asserted that social origin and significant 

other influence," together, will affect educational plans. All the 

variables in both conceptual sets were positively associated with 

educational plans (see Table 3). This finding, again, shows a 

directional pattern. Furthermore, the zero-order correlations were 

^in- 
considerably larger than those reported for the previous hypothesis. 

This was especially true fo,r the correlations between the significant 

other variables and educational plans. ^ ^ ' • 

Turning to th'e regression analysis, 35% of the variation in 

i t „ , ' J, u 

educational plans was accounted for by all the social origin and 
significant opher influence variables in the structural equation. 
For the most part, the various measures did an adequate job of % , 
. predicting "educational plans. As was the cafee for predicting the 
significant other variables, none^f^he* social origin measures 



There were several criteria utilized <to evaluate an overall 



hypothesis relative to jits acceptance or rejection. "•"Direction of 
influence, statistical significance* of path coefficients and, 
faagnitude of the coefficient of determination were all considered. 



Being that there were ^ 
lying the wore general 



accept, th^oVeral^hypc thesis. 

* • ** 
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everal more specific (sub)hypotheses ujider- 
hypothesis, it. wa^ possible to "partially" 
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fexerted a direct effect worthy of note. The best predictor c?f the 
dependent variable was perceived parental encouragement (p ■ .246), 
followed by perceived friends' encouragement (p = .19.8) and close 

friends' college plans (p*= .141). This finding was consistent § ' 

• - * * 

with that 6f mist of the previous .research (e.g. Carter, 1972^^^ 



Rehberg and Hotchkiss, 1972* Picou And Carter; 1976). The two 
remaining variables — teachers' and counselor's educational encourage- 
ment — surprisingly, did not significantly influence the educational 

> ' • /■ • ' ■ . • 

plans of males." ' ' v - 

^According to the systems' framework, the significarft other 

measures should channel or mediate the informational flow provided 

by^a yQuth's social origin. Looking at Table 5, the reduced form 

regression coefficients overwhelmingly supported such an assertion. 

The reduced form coefficients 1 were obtained by estimating the 

equation for a dependent variable by first, including the three 

exogenous social origin variable^, then adding the intervening set 

of significant other variables. ^ The total effect of a specifier^ 

origin variable on the dependent variable is the path coefficient 

of the variable the first time it is entered into the equation-* Thus 

as shown in Table 5, where father's education had a total effect of * 

.190 on educational plans, which was statistically significant, the 

'influence attenuated to an insignificant .091 'with the inclusion 

of the various significant other measures. In other worda,* more 

than, half of the totaL influence of father ? s* educational letfel on 

the educational plans of his offspring was via the significant 
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ile 5.^ Reduced Form Regression 'Coefficients in Standard Form for a Recursive Model "of the 
Formation' of- Educatiotjaf Plans: Males (N=143) , * - Ctf * x 
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e variables are: r ^« father's education, B = mother '3 education, C = income-learner's occupation, 
perceived pareptal encouragement ,* E = perceived teachers' en^otirageijient, F = percfeived guidance 
c^eloc's encouragement, C - perceived friends 1 eacouragement / H =? close friends' college plans, 
marital plans * J ■ fertility plaas, K » educational plans. 

p < .001; **'.001'<*p < .01? * .01 < p < .05..^ „ " s ■ , • ^ 
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other influence variables. This same reduction pattern was' also, 
present in ( the effect of mother's education oh the dependent 
variable. The remaining origin variable— income-earner 1 s 
occupational level — although not statistically significant , also 
attenuated in a similar fashion. ' Thus, these findings supported 
the theoretical contention pf the mediating role of the significant 
.other variables. t * ' „ * fc * 

Social -Origin, Significant Other Influence and Marital and 
Fertility Plans • * \ " ~ 

The third hypothesis, it will be receded, posited that the 

* • * * 

social origin and significant other measures will affect marital 
and fertility plans. :. For the males, inconsistent findings were 
observed.* Most ^>f the zero-order correlatipns were weak and 
inverse for both of these jiepende at ^variables (see Table 3). The 
average, projected age at marrj.age for. males was 23 and the average 



J 



'desired number of children Was 2.85. ■ * . 

- V 

Only slightly more than 8% of the variance in marital , 
plans was explained &y the eight predictor variables. Turning to 
[ the path coefficients, the largest (albeit not statistically 
^significant) influence on marital- plans was produced by perceived 

* teachers* encouragement to attend college (p a *'-.176), followed 
closely # by perceived parental Encouragement (p = -.17Q). 1 These 
inverse relationships suggest that the more parental and teachers 1 
encouragement to x attend college a youth receives, the younger 
will be his, desired d'ge at marriage. • The remaining six variables 

* all exhibited rjjtatively small effects on* tiiS dependent variable 
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. 'Inconsistent relationship that ware not statistically significant 

also characterized the influence of the predictor variables on * * 

fertility plans; Taken together ,%he variables accounted for only 

7% of the variance in the dependent variable -anfi none of the eight 

hypothesized paths were statistically significant.^ However, it must 

* 

be recalled that the significant other variables were operationalized 

r 

so that they were directed specifically at education and thus any 
-influence on marital an<J fertility plans was , necessarily indirect. 

\ 

Marital Plans, Fertility P lans and v Educational Plans 

9 ■ : » 

The last of the four hypotheses posited that both marital and 
fertility plans will be associated with educational plans. As * 
v shown in Table 6, the zero-oTder correlation between education and 
marital plans was inverse (r R * -.154) implying>that as educational 

4$ 

plans increased, i.e. moves towards higher levels of edttcatior}, 

\ 

desired age at marriage fecreased. After controlling * for fertility 
plans, a similar inverse relationship was observed that wds. 
statistically significant (r RI ' - -.164). The next two correlation 
coefficients in Table 6, suggested a similar, but considerably 
weaker, relationship^thaiv that observed between educatiogal and 
marital plans.' The zero-order correlation between fertility 

i, * • . 

plans and educational plans was - .012 connoting* virtually no : ^ 
association between the two variables. After 'controlling for marital 
plans^the relationship still remaifeed trivial.. 

The final test of this hypothesis was the multiple correlation 
between educational plans on the one hand) and fertility and. marital 
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Table fr. Zero-Order, First-Order Partial and Multiple Correlations 
Between Marital Plans, Fertility Plans and Educational 
£lans by Sex of the Respondent " 
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The variables! are :* K = educational- plans, I =' marital plan's, 
J * fertility plans. \ 

*** p < ' . 001 < ' ^ 

** .0lti.< p < *01 * 
* . 01 < p < .05 t 
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plans taken together, on the other. As shown in Table 6, this 

t 

^ i coefficient was statistically significant (r R JT = .164) which 

suggests that there was a strong relationship between the two sets of 
* * variables; howeve^, it should be pointed out that the significakce of 
the coefficient resided largely with the strong observed relationship 
between mat^tal and educational plans. * 

Again, this hypothesis was only partially supported; however, 
full support waa given to that part which asserted an association 
* between desired age at marriage and educational plans. ^ 

To summarize the findings; first, the social origin measures • 
exerted a small positive influence on both the significant other 
variables and educational plans^ Next, the significant other 
variables, with the possible exception of teachers 1 encouragement, 
did a-.fairly adequate job of both mediating, the effect ^of the 
social origin measures and predicting educational plans. By and 

• large, neither the social origin measures nor the significant other 

- * 
variables accounted for the formation of marital and fertility 

r ■' J 

Lans: nevertheless, at least mayil 



ital plans seemed to be intimately* 
educational plans. These findings 



ams f rameworjc employed as well as 



plans; nevertheless, at least n& 
associated with the formation of 
lend partial support to the syst 
to the applicability^ of the theoretical model to rural white males. 
Finally, the correlations among the residual effects (see Table 7) 
did^ibtuoverly suggest any spurious correlation operative in* this 
process (Heise, 1969:56-57). , ' ' 
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Correlated Residual Effects forT Recursive Model of the Formation of Educational 
Plans: Males (N=143) 
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rhe variables are D * perceived parental encouragement, E = perceived teachers encouragement 

perceived guidance counselors' encouragement, G = perceived friends' encouragement, H - . • 
lose friends' college- plans, I = marital plans, J = fertility plans, K - educational plans. 
t* n < ?&01; ** .0Q1"< p < .01: * .01 < p < .05 . .• 
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Analysis of the Model of the Formation of 
Educational Plans for Females. 



Turning attention away from males and focusing exclusively on 

r 

females, the same model, of educational plans that was tested in the 
previous section fof males, can also be tested for females. There- 
fore, in this section, like the previous one, the saijte four 
hypotheses which were derived from the theoretical model are t^ted. 

Sx)ci*Q flr-fflin and Significant Other Influence ■ • ^ 

The first hypothesis stated that the trio of social origin 
variables will affect the five significant otker measures. Looking 
at the associational measures presented in Table 8, v positive relation- 
ships were observed in all but one of the cases..' tfhis directional 
pattern was basically analogous to that found in analyzing the mile 
sample.* Further, tfye magnitude of^the correlation was similar to 
that observed for males. The implication of this finding is that 
the higher the youth* 8 social origin, the stronger will be signifi-, 
cant others v encouragement to attend college and thtf'more likely 
she will b% to have close friends planing to attend '^Qlle^/ Of 
the five significant other variable^, perceived parental encourage- 
ment and close friends* college* plans demonstrated the strongest 
association with the' social origin variables, and perceived guidance 

counselor* s encouragement showed the weakest. 

\ - 

1 Examining the .coefficients of determination &nd the path 
, coefficients in Table 9, it becomes apparent that th£ three 
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a 8. Zero-Order Correlations, Means and Standard Deviations of Variables in a Recursive Model of 
- the Formation of Educational Plans: Females (N=158) 
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i variables are: A * father's education, JB»« mother's education, C = income-earner s occupation, 
perceived parental encouragement, E = perceived teachers' encouragement, F = perceived guidance 
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>le 9." c tandardized Regression Coefficients, Coefficients of Determination and Residuals for 
a Recursive htodel of the Formation of Educational Plans: Females (N«158), 
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e variables are: A * father's education, B « mother's education, C = income-earner's occupation, 
perceived parental encouragement, E * perceived teachers' encouragement, F « perceived .guidance 

nselor's encouragement, C =v perceived friends' Encouragement, H ■ close friends' college plans/ 
marital plans, J =» fertility plans, K ■ educational plans: ***p < .001; **.00I< p s .01- 

1< p S .05. * 



exogenous measures, especially mother's education and income-earner's 
occupation, did not significantly influence any of the -significant 
other variables. The three social origin measures, taken together, 
accounted for approximately 13% of the variation in perceived 
parental encouragement, with a statistically significant influence 
exerted by father's education (p = .227). Parental encouragement 
to attend college was also affected (although hot significantly) by , 
the family income-earner's occupational level (p ■ .140) and mother's 
education (p » .090). 

Turning to the* next encouragement variable, the small coefficient 
of determination (.048) suggests that the th^ee social origin c 
variables had little effect on perceived teachers' encouragement to 
attend college. Father's education had the onf 1 ^ statistically 
significant influence (p » .199), as both mother's education an<J 
^ income-earne^ 1 s occupational .leyel produced only trivial influences 
on the^ dependent variable . ' 

T^cen together, the three antecedent variables explained". * 
only 2% of th/e variatidn in guidance counselor's encouragement as . 
none of the three predictors demonstrated a statistically ^ 
meaningful^ influence on the dependent variable* Again, the largest 
t influence Was exerted by father's education and, surprisingly, 
..mother's efducation was found to have an inverse relationship, 
(p * -.'095) with the dependent variable. t 

Only dlightly more than ^% of the variation -in perceived 
friends' encouragement was accounted for by 4 including tlie three 



origin variable^ in the structural ^equation. The largest effect on 

perceived friends 1 ' encouragement to attend dqllege was produced by. v 

ipcome-eafcner's occupation (p *~.159>t The path coefficients from 

\ * * ', 

the remaining two social origin variables were both small* 

Consistent with the findings for the encouragement variables, 

the modeling variable — close friendg 1 college plans — was riot adequately 

*" « • • 

predicted by the social origin variables. The coefficient of 

• * * 

determination was .094, indicating^ that less than oh^-tenth o^the 

variance in' the dependent variable was accpunted for by the 'exogenous * 

variables. The largest, albeit not, significant, influence was produced 

by father 1 s education (p « .152) followed closely by mothers 

A 

education (p * .139) arid incomerearner's occupational level (p - .098). 

As was the case with the male sample, the first hypothesis was 
only partially suppprtedj The consistent positive relationships- 
that wetfe observed concur with both the previoup research and -the 
theoretical framework; however, the weakness of the relationships 
prohibited full support of the hypothesis. Father/ s education 
appeared' to be the best predictpr of th^ significant other variables 
and mother's* education ^seemed to be the least important. 

* * 

Social Origin, Significant Other Influence and Educational Plans 
. The next hypotheses, it will be recalled, posited .that the 

» • .'4 ■ • 

social origin and the significants other variables, together, will 
affect education^ plans. As in the male sample, all of the 
variables*, in both sets, , were positively associated with 
edupational plans. Not only were the* zerb-order correlations^ 
positive, they were also rather sizeable ranging fro*. 173 to .381. 



In total, the eight predictor variables explained approximately 

one-third of the variance in educational plans. The path coefficients, 

with one exception, were all positive and four out of the five 

significant other measures had a statistically significant influence 

£>n ^educational plans (see Table 9). The strongest impact was 

exerted by close friends' college plans (p « .177), followed/by 
* • V f 

teachers' encouragement (p .175), parental encouragement (p « .157) 
and friends' entouragement (p = .152). These coefficients 
emhpasize the important role that perceived encouragement piays v on 

female^' educational plans. * 

Q : ' . 

The retfuced* form coefficients presented .in Tabje 10, followed 
the basic pattern outlined in the analysis of the male sample. 
Again, the significant other variables, as predicted in the 
theoretical framework, mediated the total effect of the social origin 
variables on educational plans. Almost two-thirds of the total 
effect of father's education on the dependent variable was channeled 
through the significant other measures, and a "little over 40% of the 
tot&l influence of mother's education was likewise^nediated. The 

T 

tot^l effect of the remaining exogenous variable — in come -earner's 
occupational level — also 'attenuated with the inclusion of the 
significant other variables in the regression equation. Once ^ 
again, £he mediating role of^tlS significant other variables was ' 
shown to be important, thus adding further support to the 
theoretical framework. u . ' 
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e 10. Reduced Form Regression Coefficients in Standard Form for a 
Formation 'of Educational Plans: Females (N«158) 
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.029 -.119 " .0^2 .123 
':i$7* .175* .102 ^ .1.52* 



TT 

n 


K 




.132 




.048* 




.021 




^32 




.094 




.018 


.087 


. .083/ 




.017 


.051 


.037 




,.091 


.177* . 


.312 



. variables are: A = father's education, B ■ mother's education, C - income-earner's occupation, 
perceived parental encouragement, E - perceived teachers' encouragement, F - perceived guidance 
iselor's encouragement, G - perceived friends' encouragement, .H = close friends' college plans, 
marital plans, J = fertility plans, K = educatiofal plans-. *** p < .001; ** .001 «p < .01; 
)1 < p < .05 • , • . . 
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Social Origin , Significant Other Influence and Marital and 
Fertility Plans • 

The third hypothesis predicted a similar process operative in 

the ^i^rmation of marital and fertility plans — i.e., the social 

origin and significant other variables will affect both marital 

and fertility plans. As was the case for males, the findings were 

somewhat unclear. All but oneuof the zero-order correlations 

between the eight predictor variables and marital plana were 

positive, while only half the correlations between the same 

predictor variables and fertility plans were similarly directed. 

The mean desired age at marriage for the female sample was 20.5 

which was 2.5 years earlier than the mean desired age for males. 

Moreover, while the females, on the average, desired 3.3 phildren, 

''the males desired only 2.9. . 

k little over 8% of the variance in marital plans was accounted 

for by the. social origin and significant, pther influence variables. 

Only^one variable-v-perceived friends 1 encouragement to attend V , ^ 

college — had a statistically significant^ effecft (p # = .179) on a ' 

girl's desired age at marriage. None of the* remaining seven 

vari^les produced, a meaningful influence op the dependent variable. 

Furthermore, as shown in Table 10, the intervening significant 

other variabh^did not mediate the total effects of the social^ 



origin variables oh marital plans. 

The coefficient of determination for fertility" plans was 
only .037 and none of the eight predictor variables in the modfel 



4 t 4 
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produced a significant influence on the dependent variable. There- 

• » ( 

fore-, the 'third hypothesis was rejected; however, it must be recalled, 
that the variables utilized were not adequately conceptualized 

. * ■ , . • 

for predicting these r two variable^ and this hyppthesis* wa§ largely 
exploratory because of- this limitation. . r I' 

; If' 

Marital Plans, Fertility Plains and Ed^c agonal Plans 

The final hypothesis assorted than* both marital^4nd fertilit 

\ ' « ' \ ' 3 \ 

plapsv will be associated with educational plans. /'JHe test results 

for tw^.s hypo^hesifl^ <are p'resent^ i>n Table^6.\ Both the rer^-order 

correlation *(r= .^67) and the f\rst-order partial correlation 
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(r VT .369) between desired age at marriage a\id educational, 

tvl.J 

♦ 

plans were highly significant. While for males an inverse relation- 
ship was observed, for females, a strong positive association between^ 
the two v variables wa^s^found. For females, as educational plans 
increased, their projected age at marrjLage likewise increased, yet 
the direct opposite pattern was observed for' males. 

A slight inverse relationship was found between fertility 

'plans and educational plans for both the ^ero-order correlation * 
(r v * -.026) and the first^order partial correlation (r' T T c -.04]6).' 
' / The multiple correlation between educational plaifs and 
ijlarital and fertility plans was also highly significant (r^ ^ •359),, 

:no doubt, gaining most of its strength from the large association 

between marital and educational plarii.^ 

<- " J. 

■ • ' That part of the final, hypothesis wbich was related to marital 
. j>lans was overwhelmingly supported while that pairt vhlch was 



. V 



concerned with fertility plans was ^ejected. Finally, the lack of 

t • * 

significant correlations among the residuals suggests that a spurious' 
correlation was not ptesent (se.e Table 11). ^ v 

Overall, the findings for the female ,modeJ. seemed' very similar 
to the results for -the male model. Several tfery obvious differences 

• V 4 : . 

did exist and will be explored in greater detail in the next chapter. 

However, the proposed model appeared to adequately account for^he 

t* • * • 

formation of educational plans fdr'both sexes. Despite the fact 

• «'■ » \ ., * v * " ' 

that $he formation. of marital and fertility plans was not ^updorted 



with the variables 'utilized, .the statistically significant <a&sdpia- 

: s ' . \ m , , A \ 

tioas found between marital and educational plans for both ^anq>le5 
suggest the importance of marital plans^in the .formation of educa- 



v 



tional plans. If a youth 'designs' a particular educational^goal* it 
may have consequences, for* his ^j^i: desJLred age at marriage\and vice 
versa. The opposite findings between these two variables with 

.respect to kex suggests t^iat sex^may have predictive utility in 

. - - ■ V' * \' " , . V,-- - «. . 
accounting for the formation of educational plans. This is, pursued 

* ' - • ±_ jC " 

I 

,in the next chapter'.^ > »*:"*..' ^ / 
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>le 11.* Correlated Residual Effects for a Recursive Model of the formation of Educational Plans: 
Females '(K=158) " ' ' • ' / 



* F 



H 



I 4 



.199* f ' — 
.043*** .461*** 



.OoO 
. 170* 
.000 + 
.001 

.003^ 



.312*** . .309**'* 



-.001' 



1-.005 



.246***^ 


,606*** 


i — 


',000 


' \ ■ 
..000 


.000 


.005 


.oop ; 


.o6i 


-.016 


• ou. 


.012- 



'V . 



\ - 



,341***> 
.'274*** 



/ 



.095 



A 



•» * 



h« variables are residual effects for D = perceived parental encouragement, E = perceived 
•hers' encouragement, F » perceived guidance 1 counselor's encouragement, G - perceived friends 
luragement, H = close friends' college plans, I « marital plans, J -fertility plans,, 
educational plana,. *** P < -001} ** .001 < p'< -.01; * .01 < p < .05 >• 



* chaseerVii * 

• * analysis and. interpbetatiqn— part ii ■ 

, \ ' " • • ^ 

-This -chapter reports on the effect of s^x on the formation of 

• * ' V *\ • . - , . • -v ■ 

educational plans. To pursue" thte significance that, sex of .the 

respondent has on ^th^. formulation of such, plans, this Chapter, is * • 

V " < * 

divided into two sections. In the fir£t section, the dependent 

variables are cross-tabulated by sex op the respondent and- ehi<-squa*e 

statistics are computed, thus testing for a significant difference 

• v • . ^ s 

between the sexes. Following the logic « the theoretical .framework', in 

the second section, sex is included as \a categqrifcat "dummy" variable in 

the regression equations". "By testing the theoretical jnodel for the 

total sample,' the, effect of jsex can be ascertained and the various path 

' ' ' \ v * •"' * ■ 

fcoefficients can.be compared for any particular dependent variable. It 

will be recalled that the last hypothesis, ^presented at the end of 

.Chapter iy( 'stated that sex of the respondent, will ^affect significant 

{ othet* influence, marital plans, fertility plans and educational plans. 



' Comparisons of Distributions of tbje^Dependent Variables in tfie 

Model . of the Formation of Educational Plans ^ 

• — : — h ttt^ 

In this stilly,* there w^re five variables which relate to sig- ? 
nificant others. , The first of these is perceived parental encouragement* 
to attend c&llegeSteee Table 12) and when compared between the sexes, a 

statistically significant difference was not* found; however, certain 

' \ ' ' ' 

differences' were present. Looking at the frequency distributions, it / 

is readily observable that for Jfth males and females, very little ' k 

- * ' #k< # * / ' 

"dfscouragement" from parents w£t$ perceived. Males had a higher 



.Table 12. perceived Parental fencouragement to 'Attend College l/y 
.Sex of" thfe Respondent: Percentages ^nd, Fre*juencie^ 
(in parentheses) x ° 

1 ■' ~ , 



Perceived J 

Parental Encouragement 



Males 



Females, 



,Totalj^ 



* Strongly discouraged 3 ' 0;5(1) 



•Discojur'aged' - s 

^Neither discouraged ^ . 
* nor. encouraged 




' 1.9(4) 



0.9<2). 
3.3(7) 



2.7~.4(57-) • v 3d, 4 (.81) 
32.7^(68) \ 3^(65); 



0.7(3) ; 
2.6(11) 



32^(138) 
31.7(133) 

•37.5(78-) . ^6.S(56) ^ 32.0(134) . 
100.0 *. l "99\)9 ^.9 

(208) ' (211) • ' '(419)/' 



•X 2 =8.975; 3 d.f.; p<.089 



Categories comhined for x 2 »» 



\ : 



percentage of respondents in the "encouraged" and "strpngly encouraged" . 
categories than did females, ^ Furthermore, fewer, males (percentage-wise) 
selected/the ""neutral w category relative to parental encouragement to 
attend college. ^Overall,, males, perceived more parental enGOura^ement 
than did females. ~ * 

The ^eefcond significant other variable yas perceived teacher^.' 
encouragement,. Li^ke parental encouragement, the chi-square statistic*** 
did not. indicate a significant difference between the sexes; in fact, 
very sidflar percentages were found (see Table 13). As was the case 
wiA the parental encouragemerit measure, teachers' encouragement was 
highly unlikely to be perceived as discouraging. Onjy three out of 4J> 
total respondents indicated that tliey had perceived , their tfea^ejrs as 
"discouraging" or "strongly discouraging" them from attendljig^epll^e. 

, .. • -■ -\ . 

Ther£ was no statistically*, significant difference between the 



sexes regajt^tkig perceived guidance counselor's encouragement. Again 
very few respondents indicated 'discouraging advice and as was the case 

c • . • ■ . r . „ _ . 

% with parental encouragement, roughly one-third of the respondents for 

» • 

both sexes fell in each of the remaining three categories (see Table 

* • V" 

14). ; Oyer 60Z of^the rural youth satopled indicated that counselors had 
"encouraged" 'or "strongly encouraged" them to attend college. This 

closely parallels the finding. for perceived parental and perceived 

•• • % <■ . ^ 

teachers encouragement . * * 

■ \ ' \ " " * 

• Although not statistically significant, the distribution of 

perceived friends' encouragement showed certain marked differences 

between the^sexes {see, Table .15) . Again, the "discouraged" and * ■ 
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Table 13. jtercetved Tethers 1 'Encouragement tcr Attend College by 
'ilex of the Respondent f Percentages arui .Frequencies 
„ (in parentheses) > * < - 1 , 



1 g 9-" ' 


• X' 




• y 


Perceived # 








Teachers 1 Encouragement 

—j V i ~p 


, Males 

u 


t .Females' 


' Total, 




/ 



Strongly" discouraged 31 0.5(1) V 0.0(0) C 0.2(1) 

Discouraged? ■*. 0.15(1). \0.5(1) 0.5(2) \ 

e ' *. 

Neither discouraged 

nor encouraged • 31*2(65) * 341-6(73)' .: 32.9(138) 

Encouraged .. I 39.4(82) ■ 381.9(82) ^ 39.*(164) 

Strongly encouraged v . . 28.4(59) 26.^(55) , 27.2(114) 

Total \\ . 100. 0 *" 100.1^ 99.9 

' N = • (208): . * . arm) ' ' . (419) j 

' X?=.91 J 6; 3.d.f. ; p<.823 



4 . . > 



1 Cat^egbries combined -for- X*- 
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Table 14. Perceived Guidance Counselor's Encouragement to At.tend 
, Cbllege by Sex of the Respondent ; Percentages and 
Frequencies (in parentheses) * * ' > 
» • t ^ ' *■ 

: " r* 7 ; : — : - 



Perceived Guidance 
Counselpr f s Encouragement* Males 



Females 




Total 



Strongly discouraged 3 

Discouraged 3 

Neither discouraged 
nor encouraged. 

Efccotiraged 

Strotigiy encouraged 

TWal 

" N * \ r 



0.5(2)\ 

1,4(6) V 
» 

36.3(L52) 

;X24) ' ' 

t. 

29-9(63)' ' < 32.j2(135) • 

ioo.i / ioo.o \ / 

: - (211) (419) .- 

f - x 2 =l-269; 3 d.f . ; .p<.740 



8.4^8^) 
M.-9(63)- 




a Ca|ego^«^"cQwyined for x 



,Table 15. PerceiVed Friends 1 ' Encouragement to Attend College by. 

Sex of the Respondent: Percentages anciN^requencies 
(in parentheses) . 



-A 


Perceived ' 




* ■ 




Friends' Encouragement 

■ 


, \ Males 


Females 


% Total 



Strongly discouraged 
Discour'agec 




Neither discour^g 
nor enpourag 

-a 

Encouraged . 



Strongly <encouragi 

» * Total 

<- v. 

,N 



aee*8: 



1.0(2^ 

. 2*9(6) 

39x9(83) 
V , 41*3(86) 
y-9(31) 
100.0 

(208) 



1.4(3) 
,0.9(2) 



1.2(5) 
1.9(8) 



,49.8(|05) 44.9(188) 

• 37.9(80) '-v 39.6(166) °' 
10.0(21) . ' •12.4(52) . ' 

• 100.0 -ioo.'o ' 

(211) (419). 
X 2 =5.386; 3 d.'f . ; p^!W^ 



Categories, combined for X^- 



# v 



c 
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"strongly discouraged" categories contained very, few Respondents, but 
the "strongly encouraged" category a£so cc>it|tined fewer, respondents 
(percentage-wise) tjfcaii was observed for either encouragement* ^ ^ 

v * '/ ... ' '\ £ \ , \ • 1 ' ^ - " - , 

variables." Forty t percent /df the njales anc $0% of the females indicated 
that their friends. had neither discouraged* nor- encouraged tljem to 
Attend xoljLe&e., * * .» „vf > w • * 

In sum, t^here was not a significant /difference found b&tween the * 
sexes £or*any of the kourv significant ooier encouragement variables. ^ 
4 consistent finding throughout all four of the tables was that 
'practically no one indicated ^that he/she had beeh given "discouraging" 
or "strongly discouraging" adyice. Advice vas to achieve, not "not 

achieve." V ■ , ^^^^ • ' 

The remaining significant .other *variablesr- close friends \ college . 

plans — did not exhibit a significa^J; difference between. the sexes. 

The between-sexes distritultions were r almost identical j (see «Table 1$). 

A little more thai> half of both thfc .males and, the female^, indicated 

that their close friends were going to college. " # 

Thus, it appears that sex was not an overly significant variable , 

in accounting for differences ln v v the significant otTxer variables. At 

* ' • ! \ : ' ^ 

least when using chi~squa*e te#s,, the sex hypothesis was ^ot supported. 

The next set of variables/ contccins^' the three final dependent 

variables in the proposed moiel. The first of these was marital plans 

. ' ~ ..... \ * 

arjd, ab would be expected fr.om.the findings presented in the p*evj.pus 
chapter, there wa^s a highly^ significant .difference between males and 
females. 'Looking at. Table 17,. it becomes apparent .that most females . 



desired to marr£ at age 22 or younger. Roughly '85% ^>f th,e 'females had 
' • 1': ' ;° 106." •- ' 



J, 



J 
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Table 16. Close Friends' College Plans by Sex of the Respondent? 
percentages and Frequencies (in parentheses) ^ 



1 V 



\Close Friends 1 
College Plaifs 



Nb* going to fcollege* 
Going to college 
I Total r 



Males 



Females 



Total • 



45.2(94) '43.6(92) 44.4(186) 

' 54.8(114) , 56.4(119) 55.6(233) 

100.0 100.0 . -. 100.0 t%, 
(208) 



(419) 

X.M.073jjI d'.f.; p<s740 




7' 



1 •% 
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Table 17. Marital Plans (Desired Age at Marriage) by Sex of the Respondent: 
Percentages and Frequencies^ (in parentheses) 



-4 






Desired Age 
'at Mqrriage 


Maleis - Females 


# Total" ' 




15.1(31) 
13.2(27) 

t 

t 22.9(47) 
22.4(46) 
^1.2(23) 
3.9(8) 
3:4(f) . 
6. 3 (13) 

"1.5(3) 

99.9 

* ' (205) 



8\9(29) 



(394) 



X 2 = 69.310; 8 d.f.; p < .0001 



H 



K 
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ma rlj^l^ plans of 22 or younger, while only 50% of the males had such 
desires. Over 30% of the males de§ired to marry at 25 or older as ^ 
compared to around 8% *o^the females. ^Xhe reverse of this, pattern 
appeared at the youri^eifiiges. Almost 30% of t)ie females desired to 
marry at age 19 or jtoira$« while otily abbut 6% of the males shared such 
desires. Therefore it appears that males and females have divergent < 

h . ' ... 

views on marital 4, plans. ^ # 

Furthermore, males and females exhibited a statistically 'Sig- . 
\ . * *■ *> • 

\ I' ' o ■ 

nificant difference in their fertility plans. It will be recalled that 

* X - • ' ' 

males desired\on an average, fewer children than di^.females and 'this 

finding was ob^Qus^ii^iihe data . Presented in Table 18. For example*. 

•t ^ i 1 * • * 

proportionately more males than females desired no children at all* 

Two children was the nun^er md$t^p£ten given by both males an$ fejaales, 

followed closely Jjy the three |and four children categories. , 
. % ■ »i * * * • r . * ^ * ■ » > < 

• The final dependent variable and tffe major, coyicern in;£his study 

Was, educational' plans. Although there was nof a statistically* ^slgr 

nificant difference between, the sexes for this variable', certain sligTit 

discrepancies were apparent. In Table 19, it. can be observed that., .^f 

r, » V » 1 

proportionate^ more males than females planned on terminating their 

education upon graduating fr'om high school^ On «the other hand, females 

Jmore* s|0 t^ian .males, planned on vocationjal-technical school, graduating 

from junior college *and graduating -from college. , Lastly, males, jnore . 
**•»*' , ^ * 

so than females, planned on p&st-graduate. study. Although certain 

slight variations did exist, sex did not appear" to be overly •important 

" • *» » 

' in affeQ^g 'the educational plans, of rural white youth. ' ■ J • ; 
ThU8 V iii consideration of the sex hypothesis, the chi-square tests 
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•Table 18. Fertility. Plfans (paired .Number of Children) by Sex of the 
* Respondent: percentages : and Frequencies (in parentheses) 



Desired Number 
of Children 


" Males 


Vpmg 1 pc , 


* 

•Total 


q' ' , 


• ' 14.-4(30). • 


3.8(8). 


9.1(38) • , 


1 


2.4(5)' 


' 4 -' 3(9) * 


3.3(14) ■ 


2 


37.5(78) , 1 


'36.5(77) 


37.0(155) 


3 • 


19. 2 (40 > /. 


16. -6(35) ^ 


17.9(75) 


4 ' •- 


17.3(36) 


26*1(55) 


21. 


t 

5 • - 


5&C12) 't ' 


i 

■ • -3.8(8) • . , . 


4.8(20) 

* 


,6 


2.4(5) 1 

»* . i 


6.2,(13) 


4.3(18) 


7. or more ' * • 


1.0(2) . - - 


2.8.(6) ' . . . 


1.948) 


TOTAL 


100,0 , v ,' 


100. 1* - 


100. 0/ . . 




(208) • ' 


• ■ (214) V. 


"." "(AJL9) , 






'* x? = 24.522;- 7 d.f .; 

* * 


p < .001 



h' 



»*. .». 



100 



Table 19. EHucationaf Plans by Sex <^f the Respondent: Percgt&ages and 
Frequencies (in parentheses) ' 





>> 

Educational 
Plans ' 


Males 


Females' 


total 


* 


Quit School 
f Right Now 

" ' : 


0,5(1) 


0.5(1) 


0*.5(2) 




Complete High 
School/ »\i 

> 


17.8(37) / 


V 

12,9(27) 


■.15..ff(64) 



Vocational-Technical ■ 



' School k 

« • 

Graduate From 
Junior College 

Graduate From 
' College 

Post-Graduate" % 
Studies s-i 

. TOTAL 

; H * ' 

' If 



22.1(46) 

3.8(8) 

31.2(65) 

24; 5 (51), 
99,-9 

(208) 



29.0(61) 



/ 



6,7(14) 



/ 



34.3(72)' 

16.7(35) 
100.1 

(210)' 



25.6(107) 
5.3(22) 
32.8(ld7) 
20.6(86) 

* 

- (418) 



t2 _ 



= 8.627; 6 d.f.«; p < .124 



7-T 



. ) 




4 
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did not overwhelmingly Support sdch a relationship. However sex. 
comparisons of certain dependeht variables, in particular parental 
encouragement, marital and fertility plans, did seem to point out 
differences. The next section will further elaborate on the effect of 
sex as an influence on the formation* of educational plans. 



The Effect of Sex on the Formation of 
Educational Plans 



This final analysis section is devotee^ to the direct and indirect 
effect* that sex of the respondent has on the formation of educational 
plans. By testing the same model for the total sample, the effect of 
sex can be assessed. ■> ■ 

The zero-order correlations &re presented in Table 20; however, 

they will be left uninterpreted because*of the attention. they received 

in the within sex analyses. 

♦ 

\ v Tunjihg to the path coefficients presented in table £1, and 

directing specific attention to the influence that sex had on the 

- * *- - - * - - - , - - - - 

significant other variables, it- i# noted that sex produced a 

statistically significant effifec;t only on perceived parental encourage- 
ment. This finding, excluding the one c exception, runs counter to any 
sexrrole socialization notions; however, such an interpretation is* 

w * * • . . 

premature because «tftjier potentially significant variables had not been 



rill, 



controlled. Overall, the findingsadd djily slight support to* that 
part of the hypothesis concerning the influence that sex has op the 
/Significant other variables* 

, Another part of the §ex hypothesis\ concerned the total and 
mediated influence that sex haa on educational plans. As would be 
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20. Zero-Order Correlations, Means and Standard Deviations of Variables in a Recursive Model of 
the Formation of Educational Plans: Total (N*301) . # 



ibles ^ v B 



T 



s E 



H 



J 



,516***. ■ — 

t 

.378***;. 325*** — \ . 
.271*** .,216*** .173**/ *. i ! — 



.068 .081 '/'.056. 
.110 .672 .028 



*** 



.3,05 



.420**** .503*** 



\ 134* .163** . .191*** .Z90*** .383*** .358***: 



.309*** .302*** .173** 
. .042 -.024 

i 

.000 -'.00? -.025 - 



.237*** */246***, ."305*** ' . 3.4 i***. 
:037 -,.'022 .099 .040 
;014 -.077 '-.050 -.025 ., 



v*. 278*** .240*.** .213***, .396*** .315*** .358***. .394* 



4.611 " 5/. 130/ 37/641 



d«--' 

1.913 l:592 r - 22.059. 
itlon »■ 



3.894 3.'983 3.953-' 3.598 
.903 ' .794 .'867 ,.'767. 



,086 •{ . •- 
.046 -.136*- 
.371* .093 
[585 21.721 
.494 3.162 



-.024 
3.063 
.1.627" 



4.213. 



variables are:/ %. - father' s education, k B - mother's education, C « income earner s occupation, 
perceived parental encouragement, E -'perceived Eeachers' encouragement, F -perceived guidance 
aelor's encouragement, G.» perceived friends' encouragement:, H « close friends college plans-, 
marital plans, J - fertility/plans, K = educational plans/*** p <..00l;.** .001 < p < .01;, ; 

T< pf -° 5 ;/ / - • - -■' ; • . ; , ..t .?*; 
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i 



B 

C 

s 

0.. 
E ? • 

F 

g >■ 
a: 

IduaL- 



.203** 
.086 
.076 • 
• . >!ll2* 



V* o. 



; .093 ; 



.032 
.054 
.031 
-.082 



'",015 
..'992 



.109' ..030 .200** ■ .039 

". .01'9 ' .09? .186** 
-.012 " 1 13§**. ' ■ .0^0 

- : ,109 ' ' t^103' -.044 



\025 
;987 



: . .059', .126 • 
' . ; 970 . .'935 



.012 ' . .091 
.Q31 .007, - 039 

-.,008 . : --..0^9 ; , .061 
-.404*** .126*' \ ■ ,018 •' 
-.135*- ' .028 • / ..193***- 
-.10.3 ^.069 - 1 ^79 ., 

'.,138* ' -.013'.. ff-* 109 
• >r.. ; /.^.'i -.W*** 

,.068 v ; >.03ji : ^159** 
.190 *.; V ; ,023 ' . -.320 
.900. ' V, ;'S>88 ..825- . ~ 



sex* D * perceived parental encouragement, E - perceived cewsne h ^ 1no ! f Wends 1 cdlieee 



is 
1 



v , 1 



\l4 



v s ' - 
1 * . c * 



expected following the chi-square ie'st/ sex did. not even approach . n 
statistical significance (p « .018) Relative to its influence on 
educational plans,* The deduced form equations Ijj Table 22 -demonstrate 

,that the significant other variables "did mediite the- sligljt--fota"l 

• ' '• ' c . 7 ' -\ 

effect that sex. had on the dependent variable', ^>ut 'the effect's were 

% I • * ' * ' ; ' 

all trivial. For the total sample, with sex included, the .predictor* 
variables accounted for 322 of the variance, in educational pliins. - " 
' • . Sex, as would be expected, produced a notable Impact on marital'" 
plans (p « -.40A) and an influence which was not reduced by the ' 
inclusion of the significant other variables. Additionally, 'sex' V- 
demonstrated a statistically meaningful, effect on fertility plans'' , 

• v s _ , " 

(p - ,126) and one, which, Hike marital "plans, was not mediated "by the 
significant otfrer variables. For the totial sample, 19% of tW . 
variance in marital plans -was accounted for by the total- equation, 

- c ■ r ' . 1 ^ * y • , ? ■ " - 

while only 2.4X of t]be variance' in' fertility plans was accounted for.. 

- ' 1 * ; ' " / J * } ' >'* 

Ovetall, sex had fctfe largest influence of any of the predictot ' J 

v ^ ab J es °* ^h ¥ftctt|4. and. f ertility^pi^hs^.yet the' weakest iff ect 
,$n educational plans.' The. sex hypothesis^ "again, was only partially 

supported.. The influence that" sex had On the formation of educational 

plan? - had to be .largely indirect , channeled through the significant 
^other encoura^em^'t variables, 'marital. plMs» and fertility, plans. 

Sex>by itself did tfot" predict: educational pians; however, the indirect 
4pf lyence was •pVobably significant. - 



e 22. Reduced Form Regression Coefficients in Standard Form for 'a Recursive Model of the Effect 
of Sex on. the Formation of Educati onal Plans: Total (N=301) .- . 
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■ variables are: A » father's, education, B = motner s eaucac^u, - mu.™.^ X? "HC 
perceived parental encouragement, B* perceiyed. teachers '/ encouragemfent, * perceived guidance 
iselor-'s encouragement, G = "perceived friends' encouragement, H f close friends' college plans, 
marital plans, J -fertility plans", > - educational. plans. **J p < .001; .001 < p < .01,. 

H<p < .05 . / , . -\ , • '.. V ■•>•' ' I*, >'•' 



CHAPTER VIII \ 

• - 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

* ■ 

- Sum marV 

K, t 



J 



The purpose 6f . tfiis study was tp develop an inclusive theoretical 



. framework -relative* to the .formation, of educatipna^plans; to utilize 
> - the framework to develop a theoretical njodel; to test the model as to 

% its applicability -to £ach'setf; and finally, to ascertain the effect 

s f JChat sex has on the formation of educational plans. . 
^ Using a mbdern systems f ramework, *an informational f low wa$ 

theorized which linked antecedent sociSl structural conditions P'o\. 
socialization, the development of a self concept &nd ultimately^ the 

\ > ; ^ \ ' ■ - .: '4h . 

T selection of an Educational plan. A provision for interaction *l£h 

* , other "open" systfems provided a necessary link for understanding^ the 



complexities involved, in this. process 4 ^ihiftro external links were 




9 




examinee}: onfc t was marital plans and a second was fertility plans. 

^~ . - -yVY.y-.. - y V <y :> -y ' ^ ■ J "yy - - ' ' " 

Relevant theoretical <&nd empirical literature were reviewed. The 
,. % .examination of several extant theoretical models, of the formation of 
; educafcional plans snowed .the direction that^his , research ^ domain has 
followed ./The first mDdei', developed by.Sewell and Shah (1968a), * 
... linl&d socioeconomic status and measured intelligence to .college plans' 
\ directly,, and/indirectly via perceived parental encouragement. This 
' ^odd. was significant to the present study because of tJIFrdle' that 
v ^peTceived parental encouragement *Xa, socialization measure) he$ on 
^mediating, the effects of socioeconomic status' and measured intelligence^ 



\*' ' 1 on 'college plans. . " *y i* 7 % •/ 
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The second model reviewed, known as the "Wisconsin Model 11 (Sewell 
et al., 1969; Sewell et al., JL970) , provided refinement and elaboration 
on -the Sewell and Shah model (1968a) , and ad^ded further^ support t for the 
crucial intervening #ole of significant others on al youth' s level of 

educat ional^asp irat ion . 

* i * * 

A thirdHheoretical model was formulated by Bayer (1969a). The 

4 

& * * 
'importance of this m6del, despite, certain, specif ication problems, was 

9 

the intimate empirical relationship between marital plans and 
educational' aspirations. This relationship suggested the importance » 
of career contingencies Sn the formation of educational plafis. 

' The next model, developed by Woelfel and Haller (1971),, was an , • 

attempt to' approach the same process" iji a somewhat 'different 'fashion.^ 
Basically^^edback loops were^ established between significant others 1 
'educational expectations, educational aspirations ;and^ academic , 
performance. This" complex' array of influences provided an excellent 
example 4>f system .feedback, although the model had -certain < ^ ' 

' methodological limitations. .Mote. importantly though*, the influfence^ 
that role nfe^Sing ha§ on the formation of educational -plans was 

stressed in* th^^dgiy "* ' ff ^ > ' °* 

• A, final theoretical model was^ d^v,eloped byJPicdu and Carter, # « 
(1976). . T^e : I^cou.and .Carter mo'del of educational aspirations 

' utilised thr*jk measures of social origin, and four measures of 

* \ • * * * 

significant other influence. One of the significant other measures 

was a peer modeling variable, .which added support 'to this socialization 

Y. • / * v % . " " ' / • 

mechanism. \ : » , (4 ** ; # 

* * v > 

Drawing from .all. ok the previous theoretical models, as well as 
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froul the more 'abstract systems framework, an* alternative model was*£hen 



presented.' TKe three stage model linked three . social origin measures 
(father's' education, mother's education and income-earner's occupation) 
directly and indirectly to four significant other^encoura-genwant 

^measures (perceived parental, teachers 1 guidance ^counselor's and 

.* < '* 

peers' encouragement to attend college), a peer mpdeling measure 
(close friends' college plans) and finally to marital; fertility s and 
edu ca t iooal ; p lans . . , / 

Previous empirical literature on the. relationship ofsex<to the 
formation* «f educatiopal pians w&s then reviewed. tFive general * 
hypothesesVtfere derived from the theoretical and empirical review and 
r were tested utilizing Louisiana data from the, Southern Youth Study. 

findings of the study*can be summarized cfuite succinctly, 
tteptfthesis 1 stated that -social origin will affect sigruficant other- . 
influence. .For males*, contrary to previous ^research and the firsy t * 
hypothesis., social origin did not exhibrt a notable effect on the - * 
. significant* 9ther encouragement measures. M!owevet ; , social origin did 
seem to predict whether or not a youth' §, cloa^- friends were planning 

/ * v • -V ' ' 1 \ 

on attending college. In other words, the peer modeling variable 
'appeared more dependent on the social origin measures thin did. the 
*signif icant other encouragement variablesl Moreovtr^ similar to the 

previous Research, the direction of' influence was consistently positive 

•* * - - '' "V ' 

.between the social origin and significant-other 1 influence variablcis. , 

• y 4iy$othesis 2 posited that social origin ^nd significant other^ 
\, ' \ r : l % s 
influence, in combination^ will affect educational '^lans. ^^11 af the 

* \ ' • ^ 

significant -other influence variables, with the exception of "perceived ' 



teachers 1 encouragement, positively influenced educational plans. Of 
these variables, statistically significant influences were produced by 
perceived parental encouragement and perceived friends 1 encouragement 
jFurth^rmore, in agreement with the findings of Sewell and Shah (1968a) 
Sewell et al. (1969),- Sewell,; et -al.*(£?70) and Xarte^ (1972). ^ the 

significant' other variables wete found to mediate the to£al effeqt of 

* * * ■ * »»/ « . ■ 

the jsocial origin variables on educational plans. Thus, the second, 

: . . ■' . - : > ■ 

hypothesis was supported. > 

'• ' . \ • . '• " " ..../: . ' / . . . 

*H,yftt theses 3 .stated thatr social origin aijd significant ottjpr 

influence,. in, combination, will affect^ both mayital and fertility ' 

' " \ ' ' ' * 

plans. .* Inconsistent -findings in "both direction, and degree cha»r- 



aPupi>orted as marital plans showed a significant; invei^e 



actifirlzed* the 'influence of 'the* predictor Variable's on the formation of 
these two* dependent variables.' Of , the sixteen hypothesized paths to 
marital and "fertility plans, nfaie were statistically significant and^ % 
nb v influQncfe pattern was detected.. "Therefor^, the third hypothesis 
was "rejected.* , \ 

• . I 

. Hypothesis 4 posited .that marital plans and fertility plans will 
be related *to educational plans. This hypothesis was pjrtially. 

association 

with educational plans. Fertility plans, on the other hand, displayed 
only a trivial inverse relationship with educational .plans. 

Overall, the findings largely supported the applicability of the 
model'for males. Approximately 35% of the variance in educational 

■ \ r* ■ " ' , 1 , ■ ■ 

plans was accounted for by the social prigin and significant othej: 

influence variables. Moreover", positive relationships were found 

• i. / " ' * 

between the Social origin variables, the significant other influence 
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variables, and educational plans* i 4 

Generally,, 'the same summary could be given for the applicability 

- * * \ , \ - # 

of the theoretical tnodel fat female?. As was the case for males, the 

. • . > . 

first hypothesis was only partiallyf r supported because the social 
origin measures, in .general, tlid «not* overly affect the significant 

* \ y- • :\ • - 

other ^influence variables. However, there was a consistently positive 



relationship found between the variable^. 



y Similar to thejpales, the 'significant: otkjsf variables also. % 
exhibi^eid a noteworthy positive, influence on the educational plans of 
females. Of all' the, significant s other .measures, the strongest . *. 
influence v was * exerted by .the modeling'' variable-^clpse friends 1 qpllege 



plans./ The remaining significant other variables, witti t^he exception* 
of perceived guidance^ counselors T encouragement, all produced 
•statistically significant, influences on educational plans. While for 
life res, ~, parental encouragement the^best predictor, for females*, ^ 
teacher 3 f encouragement' was the Best predictor. Onc'e again, the 

v • ,c*- ■ ' ^ . v . ' " / / " - 

significant other ya^ri^bles mediated the direct effect of the. social 
origin [variables on educational p^ns^S Thus*, the second .hypothesis 

was a&a in, largely suppdrtedv . , * *r ' {1 ' - 

^t. * «* vv i ••.»'' .».''''..*," • \ 

' * Hypothesis 3-was also rejected.' fcr^r. th^ females a£ ^eithet* marital 

noi; fertility plans were significantly, accounted for by the sopial 

\\ * j » >x vVl „ 'fj- ...... * 

origin and significant other inf l^enei£"Vajriables. .The <:oe£fieient ^of 
'determination for both ijiarital and fteytiiity plans..was small/ the* / 

path coefficients' were mostly .small 5n4 this^ "d^r6ation of ^influence * 

, • * > m * » • , • , » • 

was' inconsistent. / '* k . > / , ' 

♦ 4 

Partial support was j^iven to thfe f6urth*hypothesis. As was t^he 



case for the males, for females, the* relationship between fertility 
plans and educational'platig was ; . trivial. However, marital plans 
demonstrated^ Highly significant positive relationship with 
educational plans. /This positive relationship contrasted with the 
negative asso&iation between these variables^for the, male, sample. 
One .interpretation of this finding could be that females who were 

intent uporv ^obtaining higher education were willing to defer or 

- - ., ' • * ■ * ^ '/ *5 

""exchange 1 * 1 marriage until completion of ttieir desired* edudktion. \ 

' The mo&ei, in general, wi 
The direction of influence was positive ^nd$£$$ of 



s f|)un4 to he aj>plicabl$ to females f 

the variation in 
origin antf 



educational plans was accounted fAr by the social 
significant other influence variables. 

The second analysis chaptep wa^ deVot;ed to th£ fif tji hypothesis 
which stated that sex will affect significant otfrer influence,"**' 
marital, fertility and educational plans. , In sum, it.dSnfbe stated 

.that if sex has any influence pn educational plans, it is mediated ■ 

/ ~ • . * * ■ \ a' 4 ' < 

through pther variables. Chi-square tests of all the dependent 

variables in the model produced, Statistically significant^ differences 

between tije sexes only f 0£ «D^ar it al^ plans and fertility plans.. Sex,' 

explicitly included aa an exogenous categorical variable in the * t . 

regression equations, did not even approach signif icanQ^as £<>.its 

direct effejct upon educational plans* Nevertheless, s6x did 

significantly bffedt perceived parental ehcoufcagement as well as 

marital' and fertility pjLans thus suggesting the possibility of 

indirect influences on educational tflans*. ' On the^ basis of these 

findingSy the last hypothesis wa§ gnly partially supported. ' ^ 
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ain differences between the sexes were obvious (see Table 



23). In* terms or 1 mean scores > males perceived slightly more encour.- 

\ , " •- \ - - \ 

m naronfo. tianrViprc. put dance rotfnselors and friends than 



a^ment from parents, teachers, guidance counselors and friends than 
life and have fewer children than, did females^ ' Finally, males 



did femalea. Also, males were more -AiMely to -have jzlose friends who 

v A 

were planning on attending college. Males 3fes,ired to marry later in 



exhibited aj slightly higher mean score for educational plans than did 
females. * 

. I , 

For males, parents and friends were the most important Sources 

* » * * *** • ■ 

of significant otker influence Relative to educational plans. 

However, for^females, these sources were' overshadowed by the influence 

of close^iri,ends f college plans and perceived teachers' encouwgement K 

• * 

Guidance counselors ranked low for both sexes and lastly, for males' 

perceived teachersVencduragement to attend . college 'was the lea6t • 

( . ' • r - *• 

important source % of significant other inf luence. 

f * * 1 

As shown in Table JT3, proportionately more males than females 
indicated that they had'been^'encouraged"^ or "strongl^encouraged" by 
'parents, teachers, guidance counselors and friends to^ attend callege. 
However, proportionately tore females than males indicated that their ^ 
close friends wer§" planning? to attend college. 

There .Was a lafger percentage of males with "high" (i.e., older 
age) marital gfeins than females. This was contrasted by a larger , 
percentage of females wittf "low" marital pj^is (see Table 23). • 



Similar patterns were observed for the s$£s relative to fertility 

„■ 4 8 • ; ^ 

plans, finally, proportionately more males than females .planne4 on 



4 

p 



* college or f 'post-g^ adua ? e studies, whil<f proportionately more females 
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Table 23. S.unmary Table of Comparisons Between The Sexes. 
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^ Mean Score 



perceived "Parental* 
Encourageinent 

P^ceived - Teachers 
En cour a gemeij^ 



Males 

* / 

3.986 
4"* 049 



v . * • * 

. Females " 



,3.810 



V 



Perceived Gtfielance* 

Counselor's Encouragement 4.049 



'. 3.924 



t 



Perceived Friends 1 
- Encouragement 

> % ' ■ 
Close Friends 1 
College Plans , ^ 

Marital '?lans .< 

Fert^0W.ty Pla&s, . 

Educational Plans 



3/671 

.SO* 

■» 

23.042 . 



[ 



3.867 
3.-532 



. */■ 




• .570. ; • 

« 

; 20.525. • 

■■'"'' : 3.'260 \ 

'4.U1 , 



i 



1 /* 



Ranked Importance of [♦Significant Others Relative to Their 
• Thfluence 'Educational Plans "° 





i 






Males 




Females 


T- • ^ 










Parents • 


1. 


Friends (college 'plans) 








2.' 

• • • 


Friends 


2. 


Teachers^ 




* 








Friends * 


3; 


Parents^ 


' S .. ? 


is 








(college 




L 










plans) 


•.-•\ 
5. 


Friends 










.: 4. 


Guidance 
Counselor" 


Guidance . 
/Counselors 










5. 


Teachers 









(Table 23'- to be continued)' 
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(Tabled 23^ - continued) N 



Comparison -of Petcenta^es -Between Sexes 
* # Stales . ' Females * . • 



% "encouraged! 1 or - • - V. , " 

''strongly encouraged" * 

^ 'Parents . * i . 70.2', ' # 57 t 3 

* -Teachers' • ' 67.8; . J 65.0 

Counselors . * 63.9 * 59.8 

'Friends . V- • .*56.2 47.9 

% with close friends* ? ' 
1 planning* to attend ' 1 * f ' - f ' . 

college ; . '54;8 '56.4, 

% with marital plains 

which are : # 1 . „ , 

High (> 24) , '37.0 < /II. 2 

Medium (5l-23) ] ^41.9- 37.5 

<* Low (< 20) ' 21.1 * 51.2 

'£ with fertility plans, 
&iich'are: 'ft 

. High<(> 5) J/ '9.2 , 12.8 

Medium (3 & 4)/ 36.5 42.7 

Low (<^2) J' 54.3 ^ 44.6 

Z with educational plan 

of: • » ' , ■ 

Complete High >j . . 

School or Less- • ' 18*3 13,4 

Vocational-Technical 22.1 . 29.0 

Junior College 3.8 6.7 

Colliege of Post-Graduate 55.7 - 51.0 



Comparison of Coefficients of Determination for Total Model 
. "* " Males , ^ Females 

R 2 (Z) , 34.8 • - 31.2 



(Table 23- to.be continued) 
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(Table 2$ 7 .continued) 



Comparison of Zero-Order; First-Order Partial and 9 
Multiple Correlations of Marital and Fertility 
Plans with Educational Plans 



KI 



. r KI.J 



r Kj' 



KJ.I 



Males 
-.154 
-.164 

• 

-,012 
-.059 



Females 
\ .36.7 
s -"36,9 
-.026 
n.046 



r 



■V 



K.IJ 



.164 



.359 



•The variables are: K = educational plans, I » marital plans, J = fertility plans. 
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planned on junior college or vocational-technical training'.^ 

_ Implications/ 

This study has basic theoretical . as well as pragmatic" 
implications concerning the, formation of educational plans. Several 
theoretical' implications can be drawn from thiss study relative to the 
systems framework presented earlier. First', for both sexes, social 
origin had a positive 'influence on educational plans. Consistent! with 
the specification of the framework, this influence was largely 0 
indirect and channeled ^through the significant other influence 
.variables.' These two" findings support >the overail framework and -are V 
congruent^ with previous research. However, it should .be'no ted that, 
the 'degree of influence was smaller than that; found- in. most previous 
research. ' Secondly, marital plans appear to be an important- con- 
sideration in understanding the formation of educational plans" for 
both sexes. This supports the relevance of external^ informatidn 
^ ks 38 specified in the theoretical. f rapework" and -suggests the - 
possibility of "trade-offs" among future plans. 'Finally, sex, as. 
specified in the framework, appears to account for -certain slight 
variations in the process of forjming educational plans. In general, 
the theoretical model seems applicable to males" as well as to 
females, but cfer tain, slight differences were found. , Consistent with 

'• • ■ • i . - ...... . . . t • : 

the • finding by Alexander and Eckland (1974) , sex did not have a • 

* * 

direct influence dn educational plans;, however,, sex did; significantly 

affect perceived parental encouragement, marital plans and fertility 

plans, thus 'raising-, the possibility of indirect influences. Overall, 

: - •. : : .127 



the systems framejwbrk was ^upported. The antecedent structural factors 

influenced the socialization factors which in turn influenced the fii\al 

output- — educational ^plahs. - * 

v Policies and programs which' a<e concerned wi*th raising educational 

plans sjpiuld perhaps direct more emphasis on the sex-specif-ic 

socialization aspects. Foi^ "example, while teachers were found to exert 

a strong influence 01) females' educational plansf, their influence on 

males 1 educational plans was of lesser imortance. Consistent with 

virtually all previous research, parents and peers exhibited significant 

• * 
influences on the 1 * educatior\al 4 plans of both, 4 sexes (especially for njales) 

" ' , r + f 
and therefore ahy' program or policy 4 concerned with maximizing sig- 

* : f • , , , K 

nificant ot&er influence should be cognizant of these two sources. 

* • ^ « / ' ^ 

Implications d£ this stjlfiy for future research are^ father 

straightforward/ 'The role of career contingencies should be further 

*• ' f- f, < , * * * _ * * 

examined to determine the extent arid nature -6f this influence source 
on eSucational plans* Othsr- socialization influences need to* be , 
exaiaine'd r .too^^-Por example ^the .effect of y each parent separately, tjfcie 
effect 6f media, relatives 2nd extracurricular activities should also 
be examined. Additionalfy, Qpher role models should be considered 
besides peers. »But most of all, this type research should be con- 
tinuously updated. Sex roles in American society ate forever changing 

and, no doubt, with increased economic pressures and increased 
* * • • * * ' * . • 

educational opportunity, this process 6f change may be expected to 

continue. ' , * k * 

Of Qourse, , theses findings should be treated with a certain degree 



of cauffion. The study is gjjeneralizable' only to 4 r^ural whites in 



* , ~ ; - JL 



ext 



Louisiana, but could probably, be extended to other rural areas in the 
South with some degree of confidence. Certain other limitations could 
also restrict the study. First the sample size is small and there is 
missing or* uninterpretable data in seme cases. Certain .jnethodolpgical 
limitations should also be noted. Measurement -error, gross deviations 

from a linear additive jaodel, multicollinearity and variable * 

^ * • - 

specification are all considerations which ^y haveUiampered the 

9 ' * y * * ^ \ > 

analysis*. Of course, precaution was exercised, where possible, to 
minimize these problems. > * 

Jhes'e limitations are not presented to discount the findings. 
Rather, they represent cautions which should be considered to maximize 
the utility of the study, and to gain a better understanding of the 
process by which males and females formulate educational plans. 
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' ■ APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS USED 



This appendix contains the questions that were used tp measure 
the X"iable8 considered in this ^tudy. ' 



/ 1 - 



3 i 

i 



: ; V 

» \ 



1 ' , « rf. 




♦ ✓ 
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2. S*x , (Circle one number) : 1 male 2 female ' 

' " \ Race 

. ' * " \ - ... 

6. What is your race? (Circle one number) ; 

1 White t s2 Black 3 Oriental - 4 Indian , 5 Other 

» « 
Marital Status 

.7. Which of the" following statements] best describes you? 
(Circle one number) : ' . 

1 I am married • % 

2 I am engaged . 

3 'I go steady r 1 * 

4 I date often but do not go 'steady 

5 I date very seldom or fcever 

- MariJral Plans 

8(b) ♦ Atwha* age would you li/e to get married? 



Fertility Plans 
8(c). How many children do you want? 



Educational Plans 

13.,,-If you could have as much schooling as you desired , which^f the 
following, would you do? (Circle only one answer) : . 

1 ' Quit school right now., * 4 

2 Con5>lete. high school. * j • - 

3 Complete a business, commercial, electronics, or some other 
, technical program *ter finishing high school* 



ram |£te 



4 Graduate from a / junior -college (2 ye$rs). » * ' 

5 Graduate from a college or university o 

6 Complete additional stru'dies after graduating from a fcollege or 
university, . 



i • ^ Parental Educatiofr 

What is the highest school grade completed \>y your 'father and- 
mother? (Circle one, number for father and one number for mother) 



Father ~~ »" 

1 Did not go to schodt " j # ^ 

1 Grade 1-7 ' 

3 Eighth Grade 

4 Some, hifch school but dj^dn't graduate 

5 Graduated from high school* 



6 Went to vocational school after graduating from 

V s - ' 

jfc ffidn't 



•hi'gh school 
4 




graduate 



8 College graduate (4, years) 



Mother 
1 

2 

3 *' 
4 

. 5 
> 6 

7 < 
8 

9 * 



What is 
home? 



operato 



Income-earner f s Occupation 



j the maia^ob held by the maj^r money earner ^of your 
(Write your sinswer in the ;followj£ng 'box. Giv£ a specific 
job, not the?*company or place wotked for. \ For example; .press 



foreman, teacher, etc.)* 



n Perceived . Par'ental Encouragement 



-J 



15 #1. . * . ^ 

In general, have your PARENTS (Circle one number) : ^ 

• - , ■-^ 

1. STRONGLY DISCOURAGED xou from going to college. 

x • ■> f 

2. DISCOURAGED you, from going to college. ' ^ 

■3. NEITHER DISCOURAGED NOR ENCOURAGED you ] about going to college> 
■ ' • , ■ T ~' 0 " 

4; ENCOURAGED you to* go to college. 



5. STRONGLY ENCOURAGED you $o*go to college, 



0 



Page 15 #-2. 



Perceived Teachers [ Encouragement 

r : - 



In general, have your TEACHERS (Circle one ntmiber): ^ 



1. ' STRONGLY DISCOURAGED you from going to college. 

2. DISCOURAGED you from goirfg to college^ " 

3. NEITHER DISQOURAGED NOR ENCOURAGED you ahout going/to collfege. 

4. ENCOURAGED you to £o tqf college/ 

5. "STRONGLY ENCOURAGED you to go to college.". 0 




dance "Counselor's Encouragement 



DANCE COUNSELOR (Ciide one number)': 



from goittg to college, 
from going .to coll6 



ijge. 



JED NOR ENCOURAGED . you about going to college. 



u t y go' to college. * 



a* 



r 



5. STRONGLY ENCOURAGED you. to go to college. 
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Perceived Friends' Encouragement 

Page 13 U. ' 

In. general, have, your FRIfiNDS (Circle one number)': - * 

1. •„ STRONGLY DISCOURAGED you from going to college. 

<> 

2. ^DisCOURAGED you from go^ng to college. 

* * 

3. NEITHER DISCOURAGED NOR ENCOURAGED you about^going tq college; 

4. ENCOURAGED' you to go to college. 

5. STRONGLY ENCOURAGED you to go to college. 

*■ « » 

Close Friends' College Plans 

Page 15 '#5.. - • . " 

Are mfcst of your CLOSE FRIENDS '(Circle one number): 
* , 1. Going to college. 

2. (Jetting jobs, probably not going to college. ' - ~" 
* ^ 3.. Going into military service. 
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